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O PREFACE. 



That it belongs to a series of handbooks on 
Foreign Countries is perhaps a sufficient excuse 
for the appearance of a new book on Egypt The 
chain that is to go round the world must connect 
worn links with those that are fresh forged, and 
the editorial Vulcan, like the wise man of Holy 
Writ) must bring forth from the treasure-house of 
his smithy things new and old. Egypt is probably 
the link that has borne the severest strain of any. 
No country possesses such a library of works 
relating to it. Yet so large is the subject, so wide 
and manifold the interests involved in it, that it 
may almost be said that no book on Egypt has 
hitherto been written which does not offer some* 
thing new, some fresh discovery, or some novel 
5 aspect. The country and the people, the history 

^ and monuments, government and social life, present 

^ a series of everchanging scenes which no single 
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pencil can depict, no one pen describe, without 
leaving something for another hand to do. 

To say that the present work contains somewhat 
of novelty is to reveal over-clearly the vanity of 
authorship. All it can really pretend to is the 
endeavour to convey a clear impression of the 
chief characteristics of the land of Egypt and the 
dwellers therein, without the confusing detail of the 
guide-book or the vague generalization of the 
traveller's jottings. To say in two hundred pages 
all that can be said of Egypt is a manifest impossi- 
bility, and the difficulty in the present case has 
been one of selection. To give the broad outline 
rather than the minute details, to produce a picture 
of the country which can be clearly mirrored in 
the mind, rather than a collection of statistics 
which no memory can hold, and which a reference 
to an encyclopaedia article will supply at any 
moment, has been the principal aim. To the gene- 
ral reader, and to any one who wishes to learn 
something about Egypt, a clear outline is the first 
requisite : the filling up of the picture belongs to 
larger works and more persevering study. All 
that is attempted in the present volume is an out- 
line that seeks to be clear as well as accurate. 
The more important statistics are not neglected ; 
but the fewer the figures the clearer the impression 
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has been the maxim constantly in the writer's 
mind. 

A complete list of the authorities used would 
extend beyond the reasonable limits of a preface. 
Every one knows that no book can be written on 
Egypt without the help of the classical works of 
Brugsch and Mariette, Wilkinson and Lane. Among 
recent works, Dr. Klunzinger's admirable " Upper 
fegypt " has proved invaluable ; and Mr. Loftie's 
" Ride in Egypt " is a very useful complement to 
books written solely from the decks of Nile boats. 
The article " Egypt *' in the present edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, compiled by three mem- 
bers of the writer's family, has also furnished 
materials ; and a word must be said in gratitude 
to the scholars who have contributed to the fine 
account of Lower Egypt lately added to Baedeker's 
sterling series of guide-books. For picturesque 
descriptions of Nile scenery, there is no pen equal 
to that of the authoress of the " Nile Novel," to 
whom the writer wishes to express his grateful 
acknowledgments. 

The reader is credited with the knowledge that 
foreign names are not to be pronounced with 
English vowels. In the spelling of oriental names 
a system less local and clumsy than that commonly 
employed in England has been selected, and the 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LAND OF EGYPT. 

Egypt is a dominion and a country, the empire of 
the Khedive and the lower valley of the Nile, 
y Egyptian rule now extends over a great portion of 
central Africa to within two degrees of the Equator, 
and comprehends a long reach of both the Red 
Sea coasts, including the Peninsula of Sinai. In 
this wide sense Egypt means not merely the 
historical land of the Pharaohs — the Nile Valley 
and the deserts which bound it — but also the 
wide-spreading provinces of Nubia and the SClddn, 
Dongola and Berber, Kharttim, Senn*dr, Kur- 
dufdn, Bahr-el-Abyad, and the four districts of 
Ddr-Fiir ; the Somali country south of Abyssinia 
from Harir to the Indian Ocean ; the Equatorial 
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regions beyond Gondokoro to the Victoria and 
Albert Lakes ; the African coast of the Red Sea 
from the Gulf of Aden to Suez, and even the east 
side of the Gulf of El-'Akabah — altogether about a 
million and a half square miles. But a great part 
of this immense territory consists in waste tracts, 
profitable for nothing, traversed only by the wan- 
dering Bedawis and the caravans of the traders of 
che heart of Africa ; wide stretches of desert have 
never even been explored ; and very little is known 
of the inhabitants of the southern provinces beyond 
the fact that they acknowledge in one sense or 
another the authority of the Khedive and con- 
tribute to the trade of his dominions. Here their 
connexion with Egypt ends. In race, in lan- 
guage, in character, in everything but a common 
subjection, they are wholly distinct from the true 
Egyptians. To-day, as seven thousand years ago, 
the true Egypt, as defined by the natural boundaries 
of land and race, is the valley of the Nile, from the 
First Cataract to the Mediterranean. Thus limited 
it dwindles from the dimensions of Europe without 
Russia to half the size of Ireland. Nevertheless 
this was the land of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies ; 
in this narrow Nile valley those monuments were 
built, those inscriptions written, that religion and 
philosophy developed, whereby Egypt gave the 
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impetus and the direction to much of the art and 
science and thought of Europe. This valley of the 
Nile, sharply defined by the deserts which hem it 
in, is the Egypt of history, pf ethnology, of geology ; 
and with this alone is our present concern. 

In every book that ever was written on this sub- 
ject the saying of — from an Egyptian point of view 
— a comparatively modern historian, the Greek 
Herodotus, has been quoted— that Egypt is *^ the 
gift of the Nile," h&pov rov iroTafjiov ; but it is so true 
a word that it cannot be too often repeated. With- 
out the Nile there would be no Egypt ; the great 
African Sahara would spread uninterruptedly to the 
Red Sea. Egypt is simply a groove worn by the Nile 
in the desert, and made habitable by its waters. 
The irregular table-land gradually rising from the 
Libyan plateau to its highest point near the Red 
Sea can support no life. The Egyptian desert is 
not, indeed, the expanse of shifting sand — the 
summer snow-drift — which it is often imagined to 
be, but it is not the less sterile and uninhabitable. 
It is generally a high plateau of hard, dry, barren 
rock, covered here and there with gravel and sand 
and debris ; raised sometimes in heights, sometimes 
depressed into valleys, where water rarely runs and 
never rests ; relieved at wide intervals by deep hol- 
lows, where springs rise and form a green oasis — 
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a dimple in the stern face of the desert. The Nile 
is the life-giving power here, for the water which 
finds its way to the deep-down surface of the 
oases has filtered through under the sandstone 
from the river hundreds of miles away. But the 
greatest creation of the Nile — a sort of long oasis 
worn in the rock by the ever-flowing stream, and 
made green and fertile by its waters — is the land of 
Egypt itself. 

Tlie great river of Egypt has been traced (not 
perhaps quite to its source but not far from it) to 
the equatorial lake Victoria Nyanza, whence it 
flows under the name of Somerset river into the 
Albert Nyanza, and thence issuing as the Bahr-el- 
Gebel, receives the great tributaries of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazdl on the left and the lesser Sobdt on the right, 
and flowing through the vast grassy plains of the 
SMdn with a clear, silvery flood, which gives it the 
name of the White Nile (Bahr-el-Abyad) reaches 
Khartum, where its character is entirely changed 
by its junction with the Blue Nile (Bahr-el-Azrak), 
— the true Nile so far as the fertilization of Egypt is 
concerned — an impetuous torrent of the Abyssinian 
mountains, whose waters are heavily laden with the 
dark alluvial soil it has washed down in its head- 
long rush in the season of tropical rains, and whose 
turbid vehemence overcomes the calm clearness of 
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the White Nile despite its superior volume, and 
gives the united stream the reddish-brown colour 
and peculiar taste that characterize the river hence- 
forward down to its mouth. The waters thus 
joined, and still further swelled by the stream of 
the Atbara, on the right, — the sole tributary of the 
united Nile, — burst through the transverse barriers 
of the Nubian rocks in a series of rapids, and sur- 
mounting the last obstacle, the primitive granite of 
the First Cataract, a little north of the Tropic of 
Cancer, pursue a swift winding course through 
the groove they have worn in the desert, until a 
little below Cairo they branch out into a fan-like 
embouchure and fall into the Mediterranean by 
two mouths after a course of 3300 miles, extending 
over more than thirty degrees of latitude — a 
length exceeded by the Amazon alone of all 
the rivers of the world. Every day during " high 
Nile *' the two mouths pour more than seven hun- 
dred thousand million cubic metres of water into 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

In its passage through the Nubian rocks the 
Nile opens out but a very narrow valley, sometimes 
less than five miles across, and the alluvial deposit 
which it brings down from the Abyssinian moun- 
tains is laid in too narrow a strip, and is too little 
assisted by canals and other artificial expedients 
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for irrigation, to form a rich or populous country ; 
but when the river has forced its way through the 
last cross-barrier of syenite and granite which forms 
the southern boundary of Egypt at Aswdn, it enters 
the sandy sea-bottom of an ancient estuary and 
pursues an easy unobstructed course thence to the 
Mediterranean. The stream, about half a mile 
broad in most places, stripes a valley generally 
about ten miles across, sometimes dividing it into 
two equal plains, but more often running close 
under the eastern hills, and spreading over the 
western plain in its autumn inundation that famous 
Nile mud which is the one reason that the most 
fertile country in the world is not as barren as the 
deserts that bound it. This alluvial deposit is of 
varying depth, but the average may be put at 
thirty-five feet at the river bank — rising high 
above the stream at low water and thinning away 
to a few inches' depth at the margin of the desert, 
in consequence of the slope of the valley. 

The soil produced by the accumulation of the 
alluvial deposit does not cover the whole of the 
valley. The Nile mud is guided and assisted by 
canals and pumps, but it never exceeds ten miles 
in breadth (except in the Delta), and there is 
generally a stretch of barren rocky land before 
the actual mountain edges of the enclosing deserts 
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are reached. The valley of the Nile is thus com- 
posed of a series of parallel stripes, of different 
colours. In the centre the dull green river, turn- 
ing reddish when swollen by the rains of the inun- 
dation ; higher up on either side, but chiefly on 
the western, the bright green fields of waving corn 
or beans or lupin ; then a border, still higher, of 
dusky barren rock ; and then the slopes of the 
deserts, — the long red and yellow and grey ridges 
of sand- and limestone rock, generally low and 
tame in outline, and lying some distance back 
from the river, but sometimes closing even to the 
very bank in bold headlands, scored by torrent- 
beds where water rarely flows, and then shearing 
away to the distance of several miles and leaving a 
wide level plain of cultivable land. 

Throughout the whole length of the ranges 
which hem in the Nile valley, from the syenite and 
granite cliffs of the cataract with beautiful red 
felspar crystals laid bare by the river-wash, and 
the Nubian sandstone whose tender tints of red 
and yellow contrast so exquisitely with the clear 
blue of the tropical sky from Aswcin to Edfii, and 
from which was quarried the stone of the great 
temples of Egypt — down the long undulating lines 
of nummulite limestone, the hard grey rock full of 
fossils out of which the Pyramids were built, to 
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Mount Mukattam, close to Cairo, the last spur of 
the Arabian hills as they trend away to over- 
shadow with their jasper hues the head of the Gulf 
of Suez — the hills are absolutely naked and barren, 
without trace of vegetation. Their bare sides shut 
in the horizon wherever you look, and if you climb 
their slopes there is only a vast uneven desert of 
the same complexion stretching away beyond 
reach of eye in every direction. The hills which 
mark the edge of the desert and flank the valley 
are generally about 300 feet high, and smooth as 
the South Downs of Sussex ; but near Thebes 
they reach a height of 1200 feet, and assume a ^ 

bolder outline ; and in the heart of the mountain 
system in the eastern desert the elevation of 6600 
feet IS attained by Gebel Ghirib, and Sinai's 
rugged and lofty cluster is a part of the same 
formation. 

On this side the monotonous character of the 
desert is varied by the bold outline of the primi- 
tive rocks which here burst through the surface. 
G. Ghdrib is of granite, and from G. Dukhcin was 
brought the beautiful red porphyry which Egyptian 
sculptors used to prize ; slates and other crystalline 
rocks, the diorite and verde antique of the Saite 
artists, were found among the eastern hills, and so 
late as the present century alabaster was quarried 
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by Mohammad 'Aly from the mountains near 
Asyiit for the columns of his mosque in the citadel. 
Mines used to be worked for silver, gold, copper, 
and emeralds ; but now a little lead glance is all 
that is found. The primitive rocks disappear as 
the Red Sea is approached, and the long ridges 
of limestone again become the principal geological 
feature : but the presence of the former gives the 
Arabian desert an impressive grandeur which is 
entirely wanting on the west of the Nile. More- 
over the Arabian desert is not altogether barren. 
The height of its mountains and the neighbour- 
hood of the Abyssinian rains support a certain 
number of torrents whose channels score the hills 
in every direction, and during part of the year — 
from January to April, before the sun burns them 
up — ^green herbs and bushes are to be seen. The 
Libyan or Western desert, on the other hand, is 
both tame and utterly barren. The Arabian 
mountains are the breaking up of a plateau ; 
the Libyan desert is the plateau itself — a vast, 
monotonous, stony table-land of gritty limestone, 
JQO to I GOO feet above the sea level, un watered, 
unvaried, save by the few oases which redeem 
it from utter sterility. West, again, of the oases 
nothing is seen but the Great African Desert, 
covered with shifting sand, which ranges itself in 
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low sandhills and rolls upon the traveller in the 
stifling sam{!lm or waltzes across his path in sand- 
columns seven or eight hundred feet high. 

Except in the lower parts of the Delta, where 
the influence of the Mediterranean rains and the 
large expanse of nearly stagnant water ki the salt 
marshes exposed to the effects of a powerful sun 
induces an unhealthy dampness in the air, the 
climate of Egypt is singularly fine. The regulating 
and absorptive p(Jwer of the immense desert tracts 
surrounding it gives to the Nile valley the most 
equable and dryest climate in the world, in spite 
of the large extent of land which is kept in a 
sodden state by the inundation for a great part of 
the year. No air is so clear and invigorating as 
the breath of the desert borders of Upper Egypt, 
laden with the salt of the limestone surface, and 
cool as though there were no burning sun nor yet 
more burning sand above and underneath. Rain 
falls a few times in the year at Cairo, but in the 
upper country it is a very rare phenomenon, and it 
is possible to find people who have never seen 
a shower; sometimes the extreme fringe of the 
tropical' rains reaches Upper Egypt, and stray 
showers become commoner in Nubia. The Libyan 
desert never gets rain at all ; whatever moisture 
comes to it is brought by the northerly wind, and 
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when the wind is in other quarters even dew 
fails it. In the Arabian desert, on the contrary, 
there is generally at least one heavy storm in the 
winter, with thunder and lightning and great hail- 
stones ; before whose violence the mud villages 
of the Bedawis melt like sugar, and the open spaces 
become lagunes ; torrents pour down from the 
watershed which runs along the summit of the 
range into the Nile valley on the west, (where they 
do more harm than good, since' Nile agriculture 
resents irregular irrigation,) and towards the Red 
Sea on the east, commonly becoming lost in the 
sand on the way ; and a few streams are held in 
the natural reservoirs of the hills and spring up 
here and there in brackish wells. 

In the Egyptian climate everything proceeds 
with precise regularity. The year is divided into 
two distinct and scarcely varying seasons by the 
periodical rise and overflow of the Nile, which 
begins to swell at the end of June, attains 
its greatest height (a rise of 36 ft. at Thebes) at 
the end of September (or about the equinox), and 
gradually falls during the other nine months, 
losing half its height by January, and receding 
more slowly afterwards. From July to February 
the river is more or less high ; from February to 
the end of June, it is low. 
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In precisely the same regular manner the Nile 
valley is subject to alternating periods of winds : 
from the rise of the river to its return to its banks, 
June to February, cool northerly winds prevail, the 
Etesian breezes that in ancient as well as modern 
days helped the traveller's boat up the long river ; 
whilst from February to June, during the low 
Nile, the wind is generally southerly, rising some- 
times to a hurricane (samiam) or collecting in vast 
pillars of revolving sand (z6ba*ahs) which menace 
the safety of the river craft. During March and 
April for three days at a time the celebrated wind 
blows called the *' Fifties " (Khamasin) because 
it usually comes during the fifty days which pre- 
cede Pentecost. It is the one plague which the 
beneficent desert has inflicted on the Egyptian cli- 
mate, and it is a severe one. Its hot parching 
breath, laden with minute sand and dust particles, 
suffocates man and beast, penetrates every crevice 
in boat and baggage, clogs the works of watches, 
and permeates everything so effectually that the 
Khamasin dust has usually to be shaken out of porte- 
manteaux when they are unpacked in England. 

The temperature, like the wind, follows the Nile. 
From low Nile in April up to the beginning of the 
swell the thermometer gradually rises till it reaches 
about 109° Fahr. in the shade in Upper Egypt, and 
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95° in the Delta. The temperature then cools under- 
the influence of northerly winds and a rising river 
till in the winter (December to February) the ther- 
mometer stands at about 40° in Upper and 35° in 
Lower Egypt. Actual freezing is rare, except in 
the desert, where the temperature sometimes falls 
very low, and on the Nile during the two hours 
before sunrise, the coldest time of the day, when 
rapid evaporation is apt to produce a thin coating 
of ice on the surface of pools and basins. At 
the same hours, slight morning mists are occa- 
sionly noticed, speedily to be dispelled by the sun; 
and after sunset a similar phenomenon is observed 
during the cooling of the soil ; but it is very short- 
lived, and the southern stars are soon shining lus- 
trously in the dark canopy of night. The lower 
the Nile is descended, the more frequent become 
the mists, and the harder of endurance the heat. 
Above Thebes or in Nubia the air is so dry that 
the moisture of the skin evaporates almost as soon 
as it is formed ; and the intense heat of the desert 
is consequently less intolerable than has been sup- 
posed, and sketches have been pleasantly pencilled 
in the sun with the thermometer bursting at 140°. 
But further north, in Alexandria, where the sum- 
mer is much cooler, the heat is less bearable on 
account of the dampness of the air of the Delta. 
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The most striking peculiarity about the vege- 
tation of the Nile valley is the entire absence of 
woods and forests. Except the familiar palm- 
groves it is rare to see a cluster of trees ; nor 
are solitary trees to be met with growing wild on 
the banks of the Nile, though of late years an im- 
mense number have been planted and artificial 
avenues and plantations have been added to the 
green things of Egypt. The date-palm is the com- 
monest and most bea\itiful of the trees of Egypt, 
but its beauty is partly artificial. In its wild state 
its branches grow down to the ground and wear a 
ragged look, and the tree itself is stunted. The 
graceful clustered head and tall bare trunk is the 
effect of annual pruning, and grace and fruitfulness 
are thus secured at the expense of shade, for the 
trunk is too slender and the head too far off and 
too transparent to afford any protection against the 
sun. In the Thebaid, however, a different and very 
beautiful kind, the d6m-palm, appears, growing in 
a series of bifurcations which lend a singularly 
picturesque aspect to the banks. Sycamores and 
acacias grow in the desert valleys and give shade to 
the Nile villages ; bushes of tamarisk and the weep- 
ing willow grow on the mud banks ; rarer trees are 
the myrtle, elm, cypress ; the mulberry is a special 
feature of Lower Egypt. Besides the date-palm, 
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in whose fruit there are endless varieties and points 
for native connoisseurship (which usually gives the 
preference to the dates of the Qases and Nubia) the 
vine flourishes in Egypt, somewhat uselessly, as the 
Muslims are only permitted to taste the juice of 
the grape unfermented ; figs, pomegranates, oranges, 
and lemons, abound ; apricots, peaches, and plums, 
are common but tasteless ; Indian figs or prickly 
pears, and bananas — believed to be the fruit of 
Paradise — have been naturalized ; and the refresh- 
ing water-melon and its kindred are at once the meat 
and the drink of the people in the hot days. In 
the gardens, roses are the prevailing flowers ; but 
oleanders, geraniums, carnations, the hinn^ plant 
for reddening the finger tips, the violet, and chrys- 
anthemum, are common. Field produce and vege- 
tables belong to another chapter (pp. 155-9). " 

The absence of forests and jungles accounts for 
the insignificance of the Egyptian fauna. The 
hyaena, jackal, wolf, and fox — but no greater beasts 
of prey — haunt the desert places and old tombs and 
ruins ; the hare, rabbit, jerboa, lynx, and ichneumon, 
are found in the valley and hills ; weazels, rats, and 
mice are among the town plagues, and bats infest 
the mummy pits. The principal object of chase 
is the antelope, of which there are several varieties, 
the most graceful being the gazelle, often tamed 
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as a house pet. The wild ass, the king of game 
according to the Persians, is seldom met with now, 
and the wild boar is only represented by a timid 
breed in the Fayyum and Delta, especially common 
in the marshes near the Mediterranean. The wild 
cat is becoming obsolete ; and the crocodile is fol- 
lowing the example of the hippopotamus, and 
retreating to tropical regions, out of the way of 
European guns. The beasts of burden most in use 
are the camel and the ass, the former always one- 
humped. The " ship of the desert," like the horse 
(the Egyptian breed of which is very indifferent), 
and the dark-coated, mild-eyed buffalo, which is 
gaining ground as a field-labourer, was unknown 
to the ancient Egyptians, and is an importation of 
a comparatively late period. The beautiful short- 
horned cattle, which were famous in the days 
of the Pharaohs are reserved for field-work, and 
are seldom killed except for Franks. Butcher's meat 
in Egypt is mutton ; for sheep, especially black 
sheep, are very numerous ; goats are also common, 
and the wild goat makes a worthy quarry on the 
mountain ridges of the eastern desert. Dogs are 
considered unclean animals by the Muslims ; but 
they make excellent scavengers, and the fierce 
breed in Upper Egypt forms an efficient body of 
village guards. Cats swarm in Cairo, where they 
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have, or had, a species of feline asylum of royal 
foundation. Pigs are kept only for Franks and 
Copts. 

The frequent exposure of carrion feeds many 
birds of prey — several species of vulture, both the 
great and the small, and ofeagles, falcons, and hawks; 
and the common kite helps the aquiline vulture, 
the crow, and the dog, to keep the streets of Cairo 
sweet. Swallows, wagtails and larks, are the com- 
monest small birds ; kingfishers use their skill on 
the Nile ; bee-eaters and goat-suckers are often 
seen. In the country villages the pigeon is care- 
fully cultivated, and more space and ingenuity is 
devoted to the dove-cote than to the peasant's 
own dwelling. Chickens are very small in Egypt ; 
domestic geese rare. A fine breed of turkeys 
has been introduced. Quails migrate in large 
numbers to the Nile valley, and a red-legged par- 
tridge is not uncommon ; the sand-grouse abound 
in the deserts, where also the Arabs hunt the 
ostrich. The chief water-fowl are wild ducks and 
geese, the ibis, plover, golden snipe, egret, flamingo, 
pelican, cormorant, and heron. 

Besides the fast- retreating crocodile, the reptiles 
of Egypt consist mainly in some smaller saurians 
(including the chameleon), serpents (both cobra and 
cerastes), and harmless snakes. The Nile fish are 
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. numerous but insipid. Scorpions, enormous spiders, 
the fly and mosquito, and every variety of small 
vermin, form the worst plague of Egypt in the pre- 
sent day. Locusts are, happily, rarely seen, but 
when they do appear they do justice to their repu- 
tation for destroying everything in their path. 
Moths are more common than butterflies ; grass- 
hoppers and cockroaches abound ; bees are largely 
kept, but their honey is not so good as the English ; 
silkworms are bred on the mulberry-trees in Lower 
Egypt, but the silk is not equal to the Syrian. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE PLAIN. 



Egypt is naturally divided into two well-distin- 
guished parts : — the narrow valley of the Nile, and 
the broad plain over which the river spreads as it 
approaches its embouchure in the Mediterranean. 
In ancient times this plain was watered by seven 
arms of the Nile, but of these only the Rosetta and 
Damietta branches, corresponding to the ancient 
Bolbetine and Phatnitic, now remain fully open. 
The other five — the Canopic, Sebennytic, Mende- 
sian, Tanitic, and Pelusiac — have long been nearly 
dry, and are only kept partially clear in order to 
form canals for the irrigation of the land. The 
plain, however, has not shrunk with the diminution 
of the mouths, but still corresponds very nearly to 
the ancient Delta or A-shaped tract marked by the 
two outermost branches of the Nile. Cairo may 
be taken as the apex of the triangle, though the two 
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surviving arms part somewhat lower down. From 
Cairo the plain widens out in the form of a fan 
till it reaches the Mediterranean coast with a 
breadth of i6o miles, falling roughly within the 
square formed by the lines of N. lat. 30° — 32° 
and E. long. 30° — 32° Although the journey by 
river from Cairo to the coast is less than 200 
miles, whilst between Cairo and the First Cataract 
there are nearly 600 miles of Nile, the breadth 
of the Delta makes it the larger half of Egypt, 
with an area of 6350 square miles, out of a 
total of 11,342, of cultivable land. Although the 
alluvial soil is shallower, and the vegetation less 
exuberant than the amazing fertility of the upper 
valley, the Delta is, nevertheless, a rich tract of well 
watered and uniformly cultivated land, defaced by 
very few barren spots ; and the agriculture, and 
especially the cultivation of cotton, together with 
the transport and export trade, support a number 
of flourishing towns. 

The approach to Egypt from the sea is not pre- 
possessing. It is not till the ship is within a dozen 
miles or so that the singularly uninviting coast-line 
can be distinguished, and the object which looked 
like a tall distant sail on the horizon proves to be 
Pompey's Pillar, overtopping a low ridge of desolate 
sand-hills, diversified by a lighthouse, a palace, some 
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towers, and a group of windmills. From the interior 
the coctst appears even worse ; for inside this ridge 
of sand-hills extends a dreary zone of salt-marshes 
or shallow lagunes along the whole base of the 
Delta, divided and flanked by sandy wastes. Within 
this gloomy barrier the plain of Egypt spreads its 
green fields afar ; but the marshes' baneful influence 
is felt to some distance, and to their presence is 
attributable that depressing hot-house climate 
which must result from a girdle of nearly stagnant 
lakes in a state of constant and rapid evaporation. 
Five such lagunes, partly filled with a mixture of 
salt water, filtered through the sand, and fresh 
water from the canals which connect them with the 
Nile, make up this zone of marsh-land, swelling 
once a year with the inundation of the river, and 
then subsiding for long months, leaving broad mar- 
gins of ill-savouring bog. The westernmost is Lake 
Mareotis, once a fertile plain with only a fresh- 
water lake in its centre ; but now a salt-marsh and 
the bane of the climate of Alexandria. The cause 
of this change was a strategic operation of the 
British army before Alexandria in 1801, in cutting 
off the water supply of the besieged by letting the 
sea into Lake Mareotis. A number of villages were 
swept away and many lives sacrificed ; but Alex- 
andria was taken — and its climate was ruined. A 
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portion of Mareotis to the N.E., separated from it 
by the high embankments of the Mahmiidiyeh 
canal, is called Lake Alni-Kir, and through this 
part of the marshy zone issued the ancient Canopic 
branch of the Nile. Further east is Lake Edku, 
and still further stretches the long lagune of Lake 
Burullus, which receives the waters of the canal 
that flows in the bed of the old Sebennytic arm. 
Easternmost of all, beyond the Damietta branch, is 
Lake Menzeleh, the largest of all these lagunes, 
covering an area of a thousand square miles, and 
receiving the Mendesian, Tanitic, and Pelusiac 
arms, or rather canals : a vast expanse of swamp 
and sand and brackish water, dotted with islets, 
and narrowing away to marshy creeks at the south, 
but drained at its eastern extremity and sharply 
defined by the deeper channel of the Suez Canal ; 
a desolate region, where flocks of pelicans and 
silver herons, and herds of buffaloes bathing in the 
lake, are almost the only signs of life, except the 
curious half-savage population supported by the 
fishing, which is farmed out by the government 
for 60,000/. a year. On the Syrian confines in 
ancient times a more eastern extension of the 
lagune system existed in the "Serbonian Bog," 
famous for its quicksands, or perhaps concealed 
water, which swallowed up armies, and notable also 
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for the theory which places the route of the 
Israelites of the Exodus along the strip of beach 
dividing Lake Serbonis from the sea. It is now 
filled with sand. 

All these lakes are separated from the Mediter- 
ranean by sandy strips of coast, more or less 
narrow, upon which the three ports of modern 
Egypt are built — Alexandria, Rosetta, and Dami- 
etta — to which must now be added Port Sa'td, the 
creation of the Suez Canal (p. 118). Besides these, 
there are only a few unimportant villages on the 
desolate ridge of sand-hills. 

Alexandria is now shorn of its ancient glories. 
It is no longer the home of Greek philosophy or 
theological strife, as it was under Ptolemies and 
Roman prefects. With Christian and then Muslim 
governors, it sank deeper and deeper into insig- 
nificance, till the discovery of the passage round 
the Cape of Good Hope threatened to give it the 
coup de grace. The energy of the ablest and least 
scrupulous of its modern rulers restored it to some 
degree of prosperity, and the opening of the Mah- 
mAdiyeh canal by Mohammad 'Aly was seconded 
by the convenience of the overland route to 
India ; but the transfer of the traffic from the Nile 
to the Suez Canal may undo the prosperity so 
hardly won. At the best, however, Alexandria 
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IS now only a second or third-rate city of mer- 
chants, and possesses almost nothing of interest 
except to the engineer. 

It is built partly on the middle of the strip of 
land which separates Lake Mareotis from the sea, 
and partly on the mole (or Heptastadion) which 
connects the mainland with the island of Pharos, 
whereon once stood the beacon which was reckoned 
among the wonders of the world, and where is now 
a good twenty-second revolving light, i8o feet 
above the sea-level. The island and mole divide 
the bay into two portions, and provide Alexandria 
with two harbours, of which the western and 
smaller, called Eunostus or " good home-sailing," is 
one of the finest ports in the Mediterranean, both 
naturally, and by reason of the engineering works 
carried out in recent years ; but the so-called 
New Harbour, on the east of the Pharos, is shallow 
and choked by the accumulation of sand which 
the current that washes the length of the north 
coast of Africa piles up in shoals along the 
Egyptian shore, the knowledge of which doubtless 
decided Alexander in his choice of a port for his 
eastern dominions at a point west of all the mouths 
of the Nile and consequently safe from the accu- 
mulation of alluvial soil brought down by the 
river and washed eastward by the coast-current. 
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It was this alluvial wash that choked the old Pelu- 
siac harbour (beyond Port Sa*id), and is now making 
the task of keeping the Mediterranean entrance 
to the Suez canal open for ships of deep draught 
a difficult one in spite of bars and dredges. But 
west of all the deposit of the Nile, protected from 
any reflux by the great mole and island of Pharos, 
and by a breakwater from the wash of the coast- 
current, the old port of Alexandria forms a splendid 
harbour for vessels of all draughts, and has but one 
drawback in the complicated reef at its entrance, 
which is so intricate of passage that ships are 
sometimes compelled to wait outside in rough 
weather, and which the promoters of the great 
engineering works lately carried out in the harbour 
ought to have blasted before undertaking anything 
else. The natural advantages of the port, and the 
artificial protection of Alexander's mole, have been 
considerably improved by these recent works. 
The principal addition is a magnificent breakwater 
running for nearly two miles from near the west 
point of the island of Pharos, with a bend towards 
the mainland, and a lighthouse at the southern 
end. It was built by English engineers in 1871-3 
and is constructed of more than 26,000 masses of 
concrete, each weighing twenty tons, faced on the 
outside with natural slabs from the neighbouring 
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quarries of Meks, and forming a broad barrier 
19 feet wide and standing ten feet above the 
sea-level at low tide. The well-protected haven, 
of a depth of 20 to 60 feet and an area of 1800 
acres, thus formed, is supplemented by an inner 
and even more secure port of 475 acres, with a 
depth of 27 feet, separated from the outer harbour, 
and whatever " sea " penetrates to it, by a mole, 
nearly 1000 yards long and 100 feet wide, which 
juts out from the mainland and forms the string of 
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Alexandria Harbours. 

the bow marked out by the Heptastadion and 
island of Pharos, whilst along the curve extend the 
new quays, arsenals, and stores, and (on the island) 
the palace of Ras-et-Tin. 

The founder of the dynasty now ruling Egypt 
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the famous Mohammad 'Aly (or Mehemet Ali as 
he IS called by the Turks) was the rejuvenator of 
Alexandria. It was he who erected the massive 
fortifications which protect the coast, improved the 
harbours, and restored the city to something of its 
old commercial importance by putting it once more 
into communication with the Nile through the 
medium of the Mahmiidiyeh canal, which he caused 
to be dug in 18 19 by the forced labour of 250,000 
peasants, of whom 20,000 died from heat and 
fever and starvation. Until the opening of the 
railway this was the regular mode of travelling to 
Cairo, and it is still an important trade-artery. 
Passing at first between the well-kept gardens of 
the wealthy Alexandrians, the canal then forms a 
barrier between Lakes Mareotis and Abu-Kir, skirts 
Lake Edku, and enters the Rosetta branch of the 
Nile by the lock-gates and steam pumps of Atfeh, 
opposite Fflweh, a picturesque little town where 
they make tarbOshes or red "fez" caps. The 
whole fifty miles of the canal's course, except the 
delusively pretty exit from Alexandria, is drearily 
passed between two high dusty mud embankments, 
whose brown monotony is varied only by the brown 
mounds of ancient sites which appear above them. 
Nevertheless every one who visited Egypt in former 
days went through the canal ; and with all its 
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dreariness it may be doubted whether the dusty 
railway carriages that coast the odorous bog- 
lands that border Lake Mareotis are much 
pleasanter. 

The ex-khedive Ismail energetically, if extra- 
vagantly, carried out some of the unfinished pro- 
jects of his grandfather, and the prosperous port 
of Egypt, with its 200,000 inhabitants, a quarter 
of whom are Europeans, owes as much to his 
reckless taste for improvements as Cairo and the 
upper country have lost. Most of the Nile produce 
for export finds its way through the Mahmfldiyeh 
canal, and the stimulus to the Egyptian cotton 
trade imparted by the American civil war was felt 
in all its advantage at Alexandria. 

With the exception of the fine column of red 
granite erected by the prefect Pompeius to the Em- 
peror Diocletian (and commonly known as Pompey's 
Pillar and attributed to Caesar's great rival), of 
which the shaft is a monolith 6^ feet high brought 
from the cataracts — probably an obelisk rounded — 
the remains of the ancient city are of slight con- 
sequence. The famous Serapeum, Museum, and 
Library, have long disappeared ; and even the two 
obelisks which Cleopatra stole from the Temple of 
the Sun at Heliopolis have been taken away ; the 
one, after lying prone for centuries on the spot 
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where it fell, has been brought by ingenious con- 
trivances to London, and now forms an incongruous 
and insignificant appendage of the Victoria 
Embankment ; the other relieves the monotony 
of an Avenue at New York. The modern buildings 
are of the ordinary mercantile character, except 
the English Church, which shows original design 
in its architecture. There is a Coptic convent, 
Greek and Latin churches, a well-managed 
hospital of German deaconesses, another nursed 
by sisters of the order of St. Vincent de Paul, 
besides a governmental and a Greek hospital. 
Italian operas take turns with French plays at the 
Theatre. The whole city wears the aspect that 
might be expected of an oriental port where most 
of the business is done by Europeans — every- 
where a mixture of eastern gaud and squalor 
with European wealth and respectability beats 
witness that Ham and Philistia have kissed each 
other. 

-^ East of Alexandria the narrow ridge of sand 
which forms the coast rises in a northerly direction 
to the promontory on which stands the village and 
tower of Abu-K!r, which has given its name to 
the deep bay in which was fought the famous 
action of 1798, where Nelson sank the better 
part of the French fleet. Along the inside of 
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this sandy ridge extends the lagune of Edku ; 
and through the eastern horn of the bay of Abu- 
Kir the Rosetta branch discharges its share of the 
waters of the Nile into the Mediterranean through 
the ancient Bolbetine mouth. Just inside this 
narrow headland, three miles from the coast, and on 
the left bank of the river, is the town of Rosetta (in 
Arabic Rashtd), a flourishing port so long as it 
formed the sole exit for the commerce of the 
branch of the Nile on which it is built, but of little 
importance since the opening of the Mahmudtyeh 
canal in 1 8 19 diverted the traffic to Alexandria. The 
harbour of Rosetta, constantly 'choked with the 
Nile deposit, and fit only for small craft, seriously 
incapacitated it for the position of the chief port of 
Egypt. It is now a picturesque Arab town of 
1 5,000 inhabitants, famous for its gardens, which 
used formerly to attract many Europeans for a 
respite from the heat and dust and bustle of Alex- 
andria. The remains of antiquity are insignificant, 
but at Fort St. Julien, in its vicinity, a French 
officer discovered the famous trilingual inscrip- 
tion, now in the British Museum, known as the 
Rosetta stone, which proved to be the key for the 
opening of the formerly sealed book of the hiero- 
glyphics. 

East of Rosetta extends the long ridge of sand- 
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hills which divides Lake Burullus from the sea, 
dotted in a few places by Arab hamlets, and 
severed by the narrow entrance of the old Se- 
bennytic branch. At the extremity of this tract, 
just before Lake Menzeleh, the Damietta (or Phat- 
nitic) branch runs into the sea, and on its right 
bank is the town of Damietta, once a strong posi- 
tion and deemed the key of the Delta, and as such 
the object of more than one attack of the Crusaders 
(in 1 1 96 and 12 18), and subsequently rebuilt (in 1250) 
at a safer distance from invasion by sea ; but now 
much decayed. The shallowness of its channel and 
the obstructions of its sand-bar render the Damietta 
branch and harbour little available for commerce, 
and the superior convenience of the route by the 
Rosetta branch and Mahmfldiyeh canal took away 
most of the trade it formerly enjoyed. It has still 
the large population of 29,000, and its industries 
are not extinct, though the cloth named dimity 
after the town is no longer made there ; it carries 
on a small trade with Syria, and its fisheries 
bring it some profit ; but its buildings are 
ruinous, its traffic decreasing, and its day evidently 
past 

The interior of the Delta is a wide level plain, 
intersected by a network' of canals fed by the 
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divided stream of the Nile, often running in ancient 
channels, and fenced in by high embankments. 
The whole plain is clothed with rich crops of all 
manner of corn, and with the bright blossoms of 
the cotton plant. Near the banks of the canals 
and river-arms are some 300 small villages and a 
few towns, generally erected high above the inun- 
dation, on the lofty mounds of dark earth, the sites 
of ancient cities aud temples, which are a pro- 
minent feature of the plain. At a distance the 
villages look almost a part of the mound — for the 
most part merely a cluster of mud-huts surrounded 
by dove-cotes and palm* groves, with a white- washed 
minaret standing out from the confused mass ; but 
many of these villages take a fair share in the trade 
which the fertilizing Nile affords to the plain, and 
have developed into small but populous towns. 
They can be seen in every stage of progress, from 
the huddled heap of mud-huts, piled up by the fel- 
lahtn who work the neighbouring water-wheel and 
sow the fields around, through the open door-holes 
of which the wretched poverty of the Egyptian 
peasant is plainly visible, to the well-to-do town 
which boasts something like a definite high street 
and several mosques whose minarets overtop the 
houses and necessary palms. Houses and hovels 
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are built of the same material, the inevitable Nile 
mud, though for the better houses in damp regions 
the bricks are baked, a precaution unknown in the 
valley higher up. 

The principal towns of the interior are Demenhur 
(" City of Horus "), west of the Rosetta branch, with 
a population of 25,000, and considerable factories for 
cleaning cotton and preparing it for export ; El- 
Mans{irah, on the Damietta branch, the scene of the 
defeat of Jean de Brienne by a nephew of Saladin 
in 1221, and the prison of Saint Louis in 1250 at 
the disastrous termination of the sixth crusade ; 
Tanta, between the two, a fine town of 30,000 
inhabitants, famous for its saint, Ahmad El-Bedawy, 
and his annual festivals, improperly but appositely 
called fairs, held for a week and a day in January, 
April, and August, at the last and greatest of which 
half a million of folk often gather to do honour to 
the saint, obtain benefits for themselves from his in- 
tercession, and to enjoy the tricks of the jugglers, the 
dancing of the Ghawazy, and the fun and revelry 
which are the main characteristics of this religious 
festival ; and Ez-Zakazik (40,000), the centre of the 
cotton trade of the Delta, situated in the midst of 
the most fertile and wooded region, watered by a 
fine system of canals, and supporting a prosperous 
farming population. Near Ez-Zakazik runs the 
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Fresh Water Canal which conveys the Nile water 
to Suez : it is an ancient construction of the 
Pharaohs, perhaps 4000 years old, reopened by 
M. de Lesseps for the supply of the workmen 
engaged in the Suez Canal. It is now connected 
with Cairo by the Ismailta Canal, and runs through 
the Wady Tumildt, which it fertilizes by its water, 
and then reaching Ismailia turns down to Suez. 
Though principally an aqueduct, it is also service- 
able for local traffic. 

Other towns of mark are El-Mahalleh, El-Kebireh, 
Semennftd (Sebennytus) famed for pottery, Benha- 
El-'Asal, renowned for oranges, Meniif, Bilbeys, and 
Kalyub at the parting of the waters. Everywhere the 
lofty mounds appear which mark the sites of ancient 
cities — of Sais and Tanis and Bubastis and a score 
more — but mark little else than the site. As the 
apex is neared and the useless obstructive barrage 
passed, the solitary obelisk, which shows where 
On, the City of the Sun, was, is seen on the left ; 
the low desert edges draw together and assume a 
bolder outline, the spurs of the Arabian mountains 
and the rough crest of Mount Mukattam come 
into view ; whilst to the right, over the mud-banks, 
across the plain of Embibeh, where Napoleon won 
his first battle with the Memliiks, we see the dim 
outlines of the everlasting Pyramids, and know 
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that before us, girdled in trees and gardens, and 
crowned with half a thousand minarets, is the 
brightest gem in the handle of the green Egyptian 
fan, the " guarded " city of Cairo : the city whose 
beauties all Arabian literature extols, and of which 
the Jewish physician in the Story of the Hump- 
back testifies. He who hath not seen Cairo hath not 
seen the world : its soil is gold ; its Nile is a wonder; 
its women are like the black-eyed virgins of Paradise; 
its houses are palaces ; and its air is soft — its odour 
surpassing that of aloes-wood and cheering the heart: 
and how can Cairo be otherwise when it is the 
Mother of the World ? ^ 

^ Lane's Thousand and One Nights, i. 321, 383. 
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CHAPTER III. 



CAIRO. 



Cairo is not merely the largest city in Africa : it 
is the most perfect example the world can show of a 
Mohammadan capital. In spite of the " haussmann- 
izing " tendency of recent days, and the attempt 
to raise it to the questionable dignity of a bastard 
Paris, Cairo is still the ideal city of the Arabian 
Nights. We can still shut our eyes to the hotels 
and restaurants, the dusty grass-plots and tawdry 
villa residences of the modern bricklayer's paradise, 
and turn away to wander in the labyrinth of nar- 
row lanes which intersect the old parts of the city, 
just as they did in the golden days of the MemlAk 
Sultans. And as we thread the winding alleys, 
where a thin streak of sky marks the narrow 
space between the lattice-windows of the over- 
hanging upper storeys, and dive under a camel 
here, or retreat into a recess there, to escape what 
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seems imminent death at the feet of the advanc- 
ing and apparently impassable crowd of beasts of 
burden, camels, asses, horses, laden or ridden, we 
may fancy ourselves in the gateway of 'Aly of 
Cairo, and in that stall round the corner we may 
hear the story of the wonderful adventures of the 
six brothers from the immortal Barber himself; 
within the gated lattice over the way the Three 
Royal Mendicants may at this moment be enter- 
taining the Portress and her fair sisters with the 
history of their lives, and if we wait till night we 
may see the good HarCln Er-Rashtd himself (though 
he did live in Baghdad) coming stealthily to the 
house in his midnight rambles, with Ja'far at his 
heels, and the black Mesrilr clearing the way. A 
few streets away from the European quarters, it 
IS easy to dream that we are acting a part in the 
veracious histories of the Thousand and One Nights, 
which do in fact describe Cairo and its people and 
life as they were in the isth century,and as they still 
are to a great degree. In its very dilapidation the 
city helps the illusion ; the typical eastern houses 
falling to ruins, which no one thinks of repairing, 
are of course haunted by the 'Efrits and other mis- 
chievous Ginn, who keep away all godfearing tenants. 
But if in its ruined houses, far more in what sur- 
vives of its mediaeval monuments does Cairo tran- 
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sport one to the golden age of Arabian art and cul- 
ture. Among its mosques and the fragments of its 
palaces are the noblest examples of Arab architec- 
ture that can be seen in all the wide empire of 
Islam. Damascus and Baghdad, Delhi and Gaur, 
Seville and Cordova, possess elements of beauty 
that Cairo has not, and serve to complete the his- 
tory of Arabian art ; but to see that art in its per- 
fection, uncorrupted by the mechanical detail of the 
Alhambra, free from the distorted outlines of India, 
we must study the mosques and tombs of Cairo. 

The capital of Egypt has grown up on several 
foundations and by the incorporation of various 
suburbs. It owes its origin to the Arabs, whose 
general ^Amr after conquering the country (in 
641 A.D.) fixed the site of its capital where he 
pitched his tent ; and hence it was called El-Fust^t, 
" the Tent." Here the governors which the Kha- 
lifs of Damascus set over the land of Egypt held 
their court, and even when it was no longer the 
actual seat of government it remained still the chief 
town. A hundred and ten years later (751) the 
representatives of the *Abbdsy Khalifs — a new line 
who had just wrested the empire from the earlier 
house of Omeyyeh — removed their residence to a 
site a little to the north-east of El- Fust At, where a 
military suburb called El-'Askar, *^ the Camp," grew 
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up, and formed a sort of Cairene Versailles. The first 
independent Mohammadan sovereign, Ahmad ibn 
T(^liin, again changed the seat of government, and 
founded a new suburb, El-Katii*, or the "Feofs," 
further to the north-east, where he and his house and 
the succeeding dynasty of Ikhshid kept their state. 
When Johar took Egypt from the Ikhshidis for his 
master the Fdtimy Khalif of Tunis, he chose a fourth 
site, again to the north-east of EI-Katdi*, and founded 
there in 969 the new city of El-Kdhirah, or " the 
Victorious," which Italians corrupted into Cairo. 

The capital of Egypt thus includes four sites, 
each of which was a slight move to the north-east 
of the preceding, but contiguous at its western 
extremity. El-Fustat was always the capital till 
El-Kdhirah grew up, and was called Masr (or Misr) 
— the name both of Egypt and of its capital — until 
El-Kahirah took the title from it : when Masr el- 
Fustdt became Masr el-*Atikah — or as Europeans 
anachronously call it "Old Cairo," — and El-Kahirah 
became Masr El-Kahirah, or, as it is now generally 
called by its inhabitants, simply Masr. 

There have been three successive walls, or en- 
largements of walls, since the foundation of El- 
Kdhirah. First the builder of the city threw a wall 
round it in its originally limited extent ; next, a 
century later (1088), the Fatimy Khalif El-Mus- 
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tansir repaired and enlarged the first wall, so as to 
include some additional space to the north and 
south, and built some of the sixty gates that once 
opened round the city. When Saladin succeeded 
to the Fatimy power in the twelfth century, he 
built the citadel on a spur of Mount Mukattam, 
and enlarged the F4timy walls so as to include his 
new fortress in their circuit and also a small suburb 
to the north of the original wall of El-Kdhirah. 
The city had now expanded from the square mile 
or so of the old Fcitimy capital to the size of the 
Cairo of to-day, less the modern quarter on the 
west, — that is about three miles long and a mile to 
a mile and a half broad. 

At this period the Nile flowed along the west wall 
of the city, from near the hill of Babylon, past the 
Bab-el-Liik, to the Ezbekiyeh ; and then made an 
eastward bend. But during the 13th century a 
change took place in the bed of the river. A large 
accumulation of sand, formed by a wrecked ship, 
gradually increased to an island, then became a 
peninsula joined to the east bank, till finally the 
river was ousted from its old bed and compelled to 
run nearly in its present course, leaving between it 
and Cairo a wide open space on which the inhabi- 
tants soon erected their inevitable rubbish mounds ; 
whilst on the spot where the island rose, the town 
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of Biilak was built. The rubbish mounds were 
removed early in this century, and on the ground 
thus cleared the dynasty which at present rules 
Egypt has thrown out a new suburb, whose " eligible 
mansions " rapidly " run up " make an effective 
foreground to the majestic outlines of the Pyramids 
on the western horizon, and suggest fruitful com- 
parisons between Cheops and Ismail Pasha. 

All these changes can be traced in the Cairo of 
to-day. Part of El-Fustat remains under the name 
of Masr el-'Atikah, separated from the main city by 
great mounds of rubbish where once stood the 
suburb of El-'Askar, now departed. El-Katcli' was 
partly burnt and partly neglected, and little of it 
now remains but its founder's mosque, which with 
the site of the old suburb is included within the 
circuit of Saladin's walls. Of El-Kdhirah the whole 
growth can readily be traced. The oldest wall still 
stands on the north side, with the magnificent gate- 
ways of the Bclb-en-Nasr, with its mighty square 
towers and fine vaulting within, and the Bcib-el- 
FutClh, flanked with massy round towers. The 
second wall is still where it was on the east boun- 
dary of the city, and its other sides may be traced by 
the names of demolished gates, as the Bib-el-Bahr, 
the Bab-el-L^k, and the Bib-el-Khalak, and the still 
standing B^b-Zuweyleh in the heart of the city, one 
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of the finest monuments of Cairo ; and its course 
must have run from near the present bridge over the 
Ismailia canal along the western side of the Ezbe- 
ktyeh (where the wall was standing in 1842) to near 
the Abdtn Palace, where it turned up to the Bdb- 
Zuweyleh and was prolonged to the eastern wall. 
Saladin's wall was a restoration of this in part, but 
his addition round the citadel is in full preservation 
like the fortress itself, though the continuation round 
the site of El-Katai* on the south is demolished. 
The names of the gates, however, show that the limits 
of the present city on the south are what they were 
in Saladin's day, and his wall must have run from 
the citadel to near the mosque of Ibn-Tfllilln, in- 
closed it, and turned north to meet the old wall 
near the Bdb-el-L<ik. The limits of the modern 
additions are only too plain ; but the " improve- 
ments " of the reigning family happily do not 
extend to the old Fdtimy quarter, and indeed 
scarcely affect Saladin's city except in the prolonga- 
tion and widening of the Musky, the opening of the 
broad " Boulevard Mohammad *Aly ** to the citadel, 
and the laying out of the Rumeyleh and the 
squares of Sultan Hasan and Kara Meyddn after the 
model of a tea-garden. With these exceptions, 
the modern additions extend only from the Ezbe- 
ktyeh to the river, and consist of a number of 
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parallel " boulevards " and " ronds places," whose 
only merit is that their designers, in borrowing 
western ugliness and uniformity, have followed a 
western fashion in the planting of trees. 

The oldest and least contaminated part of Cairo 
is that lying in the square occupied by the old 
Fatimy city, continued towards the citadel. It is 
divided longitudinally, from north to south, by 
what used to be the High Street of Cairo, — a long 
thoroughfare running in a tolerably straight line 
from the Bab-el-FutClh in the north wall to near 
the citadel, and called in different stages of its 
progress the SOk-en-Nahhdsin (or Coppersmiths* 
bazar), the Gh6riyeh, and the Sukkariyeh (or sugar 
market). Nearly halfway this main road is crossed 
by the Musky, the chief transverse street, nmning 
from the Ezbekiyeh to the east wall at the Bab- 
el -Ghureyyib. Beyond the B4b-Zuweyleh the old 
road to the citadel branches off the Ghoriyeh. 
All along the course of the main thoroughfare 
innumerable by-streets diverge at all angles, and 
then again fork into endless zigzag alleys and culs- 
de-sac, the separate quarters of the different trades, 
or the peaceful retreats of private citizens. Each 
cul-de-sac or collection of culs-de-sac used to have 
its own heavy wooden gate, which was barred at 
night, (and at day too, when the city was in an 
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uproar), where a porter kept watch and examined 
all visitors to the quarter ; and by-streets had a gate 
at each end ; but now all are thrown open and their 
guardians are departed. 

A walk — or rather a hustle — through these by- 
streets and alleys gives the impression of a densely 
crowded population ; but if we turn into a quiet 
quarter of private dwelling-houses, — ^whose stone- 
faced basements and plastered upper storeys, jut- 
ting-out on corbels and supporting overhanging 
lattice windows (or meshrebiyehs), seem to be so 
pressed for room as scarcely to leave a clear foot- 
way,— and enter the arched gateway, the mistake 
of such an impression becomes evident. Passing 
through a passage, bent at an angle to keep out in- 
quisitive glances, we arrive at a good-sized court, 
open to the sky, with rooms all round it, a well in a 
corner and tree in the centre, and water jars cooling 
in the shade, Cairo, far from being a dense mass 
of brickwork, is full of such courts, which are the 
natural result of the seclusion of women. The 
architect's art lies in so constructing your house 
that you cannot look into your neighbour's windows, 
nor he into yours ; and the obvious mode of attain- 
ing this end is to build the rooms round a court into 
which and out of which nobody can look, and to 
closely veil the windows, especially the few that 
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must look into the street, with lattice blinds. In 
the arrangement of the rooms there is much skilful 
variety, but the main principle is to put only men- 
servants' rooms, store-rooms, a guest-chamber, and 
an open reception-room, on the ground floor round 
the court, and to confine all communication with 
the harim or private women's apartments (which 
comprise everything above the ground floor) to a 
single door entered from the court. 

The guest-chamber looking into the court, and a 
large hall private to the family and raised to an 
entresol level, are the chief rooms of the house, the 
dining-room and drawing-room as it were of the 
eastern domestic economy. The plan of each of 
these is much the same in all houses ; but in the 
better class all the rooms are doubled. A strip of 
floor next the door is a step lower than the rest of 
the room and is paved with marble or fine tiles and 
has sometimes a fountain in the middle. Here the 
outer shoes are left. The higher part of the room 
is the inhabited portion and is amply furnished 
by a low divan (a hard mattress and bolsters 
placed on the ground) running round the three 
sides (the fourth being the lower strip), and a mat 
or carpet to cover the stone floor. In the central 
wall is a lattice window, often projecting and fur- 
nished with mattress and cushions as a miniature 
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room. Fitted into the walls are two or three cup- 
boards, with arched open shelves at the sides, and 
compartments in the middle closed by doors which 
the ingenuity of the Arabian cabinet-makers in 
defeating the warping heat of the climate has con- 
structed of exquisite panelling in geometrical pat- 
terns. High up there are often windows of coloured 
glass set in plaster framework, and a shelf for orna- 
mental pottery sometimes runs round the room above 
one's head. The ceiling is of large beams painted 
in various colours, with ingenious decorations or 
fretwork between. When the room is double — that is, 
when the strip of lower level divides two rooms such 
as that described, each with its divan and windows, as 
is generally the case with the upper hall — the ceiling 
over the lower flooring is raised and sometimes sup- 
ports a lantern cupola. The only furniture besides 
the divan and mats is a stone slab near the door, on 
which drinking-bottles and washing-basins stand. 
Nothing else is needed. For meals a little stool 
and a tinned copper tray are brought in, and the 
family sit round it on the floor. There are no 
bedrooms in the European sense. A warmer room 
is set aside occasionally as a [sleeping-room in 
winter ; but as a rule the bed — a mere mattress — 
is brought into any room and is rolled up and put 
into an adjoining closet in the morning. A room 
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opening off the court is reserved for male guests, 
who cannot of course advance a step beyond the 
ground floor towards the private rooms. The harim 
rooms above consist, besides the great hall, chiefly 
in one or more large chambers, whence the ladies 
may amuse themselves with a view of the passing 
scene in the street from behind their lattices, and 
a few lady-guests* and servants' rooms. The prin- 
cipal rooms are generally provided with a sloping 
screen on the roof to let in the north wind ; the 
rest have flat roofs which form terraces on which 
to walk and sleep in the summer heat. 

In many streets the houses are let out in lodg- 
ings, or chambers, always unfurnished, to people 
who cannot afford a whole house ; and there is com- 
monly a shop in the ground floor on the street. 
The shop does not in any way interfere with the 
house, and is not usually connected with it : the 
shopkeeper lives in a private house elsewhere. In 
actual space the shop encroaches little on the house. 
It is merely a recess some six feet high and three 
broad, with shelves inside for the stock, and a stone 
seat like a large curbstone, raised a couple of feet 
from the ground, on which the shopkeeper and one 
or two customers may sit and smoke their pipes 
over their bargaining. These stone seats, or masta- 
bahs, are now discouraged as interfering with the 
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traffic. Over the stall hangs a shutter, which the 
tradesman lets down and locks in a primitive 
fashion when he goes home at night, or visits the 
mosque. A number of shops of the same trade 
are found side by side, and both sides of the way ; 
and a hundred yards or so of a lane, or several 
lanes joined together, make a bazar or quarter, 
named after the trade which is collected there. 

Many of these quarters and bazars are passed 
on the way to the citadel down the main street, 
which is itself a long bazar, first of coppersmiths, 
then of miscellaneous dealers, next ofsellers of dried 
fruit and sugar and sweet goods, and finally of shoe- 
makers. All the chief trades have their quarters on 
either side. The collection of streets called the 
Gemaliyeh, where the wholesale business of Cairo 
is done, and the great Kh^n El-Khalily, the centre 
of the Red Sea trade, lie to the east ; and further 
on, on the same side, are the stalls of the book- 
sellers, the market for goods from the Sudan, and 
the street of the armourers, once the favourite 
resort of judges of fine blades and rich mountings, 
but now robbed of its ancient fame and deserted by 
most of its armourers. On the other side of the 
main thoroughfare is the Marghiish, or cotton 
market ; the intricate group of by-ways, scarcely 
five feet broad, occupied by the silversmiths and 
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jewellers ; the bazar of the druggists and perfumers ; 
and further back the Hamzawy, or Christian 
market for European goods, and opposite it, across 
the Musky, the Jewish quarter, as usual the dirtiest 
part of the city. 

Along the main street are seen some of the 
most characteristic monuments of Cairo, in the 
stately line of mosques which stand one beyond the 
other, like the colleges in the noble High Street of 
Oxford. Six mosques are thus grouped together — 
those of five MemWk Sultans, Barkdk, En^-Ndsir, 
Kalaiin, El-Ashraf, and two of El-Gh6ry, on either 
side of the road ; further on, with its nKnarets rising 
directly from the Bab-Zuweyleh, i/ the beautiful 
mosque of El-Muayyad, another MemWk, now 
under restoration ; and just beyond the junction of 
the street with the new Boulevard Mohammad *Aly 
is the finest mosque in Cairo, that of the Memliik 
Sultan Hasan, in front of the citadel, unhappily 
left to decay, whilst the money that might have 
repaired it is thrown away upon a wretched un- 
finished caricature called the Rifa'tyeh just beside 
it. If to these we add the magnificent ruins of the 
mosque of El-Hdkim, at the northern end, and, 
oldest of all, the great square mosque of Ibn-T61iin 
in the south-west quarter, we have mentioned the 
chief monuments of artistic interest within the walls; 
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though there are several very sacred mosques, as 
the Hasaneyn (opposite the Khdn El-Khalily), 
where the head of the martyred Hoseyn, the grand- 
son of the Blessed Prophet, is believed to be buried 
— the mosques of Sitteh Zeyneb and Sitteh NefJseh, 
ladies of the Prophet's family — and the great 
mosque El-Azhar, near the Hasaneyn, across the 
Musky, the university of Africa, and now the 
greatest school of Muslim learning in the East, to 
which more than ten thousand students annually 
resort from every part of the kingdoms of Islam. 
There are also two cemeteries among the rubbish 
heaps to the east and south of the city, where the 
wilderness of tombs is relieved by many beautiful 
domes ; and the tomb-mosques of Kait-Bey and 
BarkClk in the eastern cemetery called by the 
name of the former (but by Europeans "the tombs 
of the Khalifs," none of whom are buried there) 
are perhaps unequalled for grace and beauty of 
decoration. 

The designs of mosques vary considerably, 
especially if they are built to contain the founder's 
tomb ; but the fundamental idea is always the same 
— an open court surrounded by a covered cloister; 
and the main variation consists in converting the 
four cloistered sides into four deep transepts, result- 
ing in a cruciform interior, whilst the squares left 
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between the four transepts are filled up by additional 
chambers, schools, fountains, &c. In either case, 
whether the court be surrounded by cloisters with 
double rows of columns supporting pointed arches 
on which the heavy carved beams of the flat ceiling 
rest, or by four transepts with vaulted roofs and no 
arcades, the cloister or transept to the east is deeper 
than the other three, has more than two rows of 
columns, or is separated by a carved screen from the 
court. This is the sanctuary. The floor is raised, and 
on it the worshippers prostrate themselves at Friday 
prayers, with their faces turned to the Niche (Mih- 
rab) in the centre of the east wall, framed in 
elaborate carving or stucco fretwork, with exquisite 
inscriptional friezes, which marks the Kibleh or 
direction of Mekka. On the right of this is the 
pulpit, a staircase of finely pannelled wood, often 
inlaid with ivory and adorned with inscriptions. 
Near the front of the sanctuary is the platform, 
resting on dwarf columns, where the Koran is 
read aloud. If there is a founder's tomb, it is 
generally behind, or at the side of, the sanctuary, and 
over it, or over the sanctuary, or in fact anywhere, 
rises the dome, which, though borrowed from the 
Byzantines, has been so completely naturalized as 
to form the most striking feature in Arabian archi- 
tecture. The minarets rise from the corners of 
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the cloisters, or near the portal of the cruciform 
mosque, but their position is very variable, like 
their number. The exterior is always plain, or 
slightly decorated with mouldings, and sometimes 
the whole building is inclosed by a brick wall, 
between which and the mosque there are outer 
courts to isolate the devotions of the people from 
noises outside. 

The chief ornaments of the mosque are the dome 
and minarets. The difficulty of joining the former 
to its square base is met by giving it first an oc- 
tagonal shape, and then bringing the corners of the 
base to meet it in broken steps. The form of the 
dome itself is the only graceful outline of the cir- 
cular kind possible, and it has never been success- 
fully copied in Europe. The exterior is generally 
covered with delicate tracery in plaster, moulded 
by hand, and a twisted pinnacle rises from the top. 
The minarets are slender towers built in stages, 
with balconies, tapering from square to octagon as 
they ascend, and with a winding staircase inside (or 
in one case outside) whereby the Mueddin mounts 
to chant the famous call to prayer, which is the first 
surprise that an eastern city affords the traveller. 

Inside the mosque the principal skill is shown in 
the treatment of arcades of horseshoe or pointed 
arches of various shapes ; the columns, however, are 
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almost always Roman or Greek (never ancient Egyp- 
tian), removed from some older monument ; and in 
the management of sharp angles by means of 
corbels and brackets of extremely graceful out- 
line. A frieze of beautiful Kufic letters — some 
verse from the Koran — runs over the arches, and 
plaster mouldings of very beautiful designs, geo- 
metrical patterns or conventionalized foliage, relieve 
the plain rectangularity of the windows. Small 
circular holes filled with coloured glass set in a 
tracery of plaster give a dim religious light that 
is extremely beautiful, and for illumination by 
night coloured glass or carved wooden lamps are 
suspended from the ceiling: but these, like the 
meshrebtyehs, are becoming rarer each year. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the gateway, which is 
in a niche nearly the height of the enclosing wall, 
(perhaps lOO feet,) arched at the top, and elaborately 
decorated. The door itself has generally a square, 
or nearly square, architrave, and is often mounted 
with bronze. 

Besides the mosques, to the number of over 250, 
and smaller ziwiyehs or chapels almost as nume- 
rous, a prominent feature of the Cairo streets con- 
sists in the fountains, erected by rich men, as 
meritorious acts of charity, every few hundred yards. 
The fountain is often surmounted by a room which 
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serves as a sort of national school ; but there is 
little of architectural merit in these structures, 
which are all modern and in bad taste. 

The citadel was built by Saladin in 1 166 to over- 
awe the city, a task it has accomplished several 
times successfully ; but it labours under the dis- 
advantage of being itself commanded from the 
heights of Mukattam behind. The great entrance 
to the fortress is by a road to the left of the square 
of Sultan Hasan, which joins the old Darb El- 
Ahmar and enters the citadel at the north side. 
There is also another approach, a narrow lane 
shut in by high walls, entered from the Rumeyleh, 
in front of Sultan Hasan, by the Gate called the 
Bdb El-Azab, flanked by two massive round towers ; 
and in this lane was carried out the treacherous 
butchery which established the authority of the 
present dynasty. The buildings of the citadel 
consist chiefly in a palace of the Khedive and three 
mosques, of which that of Mohammad 'Aly, called 
the " Alabaster Mosque," from the material of its 
columns, alone is noteworthy, and that mainly for 
its size ; for its plan,— -an imitation of Saint Sophia, 
— the weak look of its minarets, and in the details 
that element of vice which the Turks seem unable 
to separate even from their architecture, render it 
a signally incongruous crown to the forest of domes 
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and minarets of Cairo. In its commanding position 
the Alabaster Mosque is an eyesore. 

In the quarter of the city included between the 
citadel and the old west wall there is little of note 
except the great mosque of Ibn-TClliin, with its 
broad court, 300 feet square, and its cloisters of 
horseshoe arches, and minaret with external stair- 
case. It was built in 879, at a cost of 72,000/., and 
is thus the oldest mosque in Cairo, and is interesting 
in the history of architecture as furnishing a proof 
that the pointed arch came from east to west, and 
that our Gothic cathedrals owe something to the 
mosques of Islam. The Dervishes* mosque El- 
Akbar, that of Sheykhdn, and Sitteh Zeyneb, all 
lie in this direction, on or near the thoroughfare 
called the Selibeh, which connects the Rumeyleh 
with the south-west angle of the city. At the 
corner, close to Sitteh Zeyneb, another long street, 
the Darb el-Gemmdmiz, turns up parallel with the 
Canal to meet the Boulevard Mohammad 'Aly, 
and on this is the Public Library, containing only 
about 20,000 books, but rich in illuminated Korans, 
some of the finest specimens of the beautiful Ara- 
bian art of calligraphy that can be seen. 

The Ezbektyah itself used to be a lake filled by 
[ the inundation, and not long ago it was a very 

► pleasant lounge ; but it is now what is called in 
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the guide books "a delightful promenade," which 
means an Italian garden with fine shrubs and 
trees, but little grass, adorned with an artificial 
hill and grotto, a cafd chantant and restaurant, 
kiosques, jets d'eau, and all the other requisites 
of the Parisienated oriental : notably a band which 
varies the meritricious noises of Offenbach and 
Lecocq with selections from the national airs of 
Egypt — of which it may be observed incidently 
that being composed in a scale quite different 
from ours they are incapable of being produced 
on European instruments except in caricature. 
Round the Ezbektyeh are the refuges of travellers, 
hotels, consulates^ cigar-shops ; also an opera-house 
where nobody sings and a theatre where nobody 
acts, two examples of the reckless way in which 
attempts have been made lately to fill wants which 
nobody wanted filled. The road to the north leads 
along the Corso of Cairo, the Shubra avenue, well 
planted with sycamore- figs and acacias, with the 
inevitable palaces of the Khedive on the way and 
at the end ; and another road turns off" eastward 
past a square guard-house (once a mosque and then 
a bakery) to other Khedivial palaces, 'Abbisiyeh, 
and the ruins of On or Heliopolis. 

West of a line drawn from the Mosque of Sitteh 
Zeyneb to the Ezbekiyeh is the modern fashionable 
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quarter of Cairo, built mainly on ground once 
covered by the river, then by rubbish mounds, 
next by plantations, and finally by the New City 
of Ismailta, a monotonous aggregate of regular 
parallelograms of boulevards, with eligible villa 
residences neatly arranged between them, in ac- 
cordance with the plan of the ex- Khedive, who 
offered a plot free to anybody who would put 
bricks and mortar together on it in some fashion 
or another in eighteen months and call the result 
a house worth 1200/. These shadeless boulevards 
cover the space between the city proper and the 
river, and among them is the Khedive's great 
winter palace of 'Abdin, whilst on the river bank 
are a series of buildings extending from Bfllclk to 
Masr el-'Atikah, and comprising several palaces, 
barracks, a hospital, and a monastery and mosque 
of the " howling " dervishes. Bfildk itself, the port 
of Cairo, presents nothing of interest except its 
Museum, where a unique collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities is arranged under the direction of 
M. Mariette, the tutelar of Egyptian archaeology. 
Masr el-'Atikah is partly on the site of El-Fustat, 
the first capital of the Muslims in Egypt, but 
beyond the mosque of 'Amr, founded in 643, but 
so often restored that it is difficult to say if any of 
the original building remains, and some interesting 
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Coptic churches, with the ruins of the Roman 
fortress of Babylon, "Old Cairo" possesses no 
monuments or peculiarities. Two islands face the 
line of buildings on the river bank, the island of 
Roda opposite Masr el-'Atikah on which is the 
measure-well or Kilometer by which the proper 
height of the river for cutting the canal dams at 
the inundation is supposed to be measured, but 
which is really only a means of imposture and 
of cheating the peasants — and Geztret Bulak, or 
simply Gezireh ( = island), extending from opposite 
Bulak to near Roda, on which is a favourite palace 
and park of the Khedive, and across which, by the 
iron bridge of Kasr-en-Nil, and past the village of 
Gizeh, and (of course) another viceroyal palace, 
runs the road to the Pyramids, 

Cairo is a living city built upon dead cities and 
surrounded by cities of the dead. The wide- 
spreading burial-grounds to the south and east of 
the capital have been mentioned already. Their 
wilderness of tombs, with cupolas and domes and 
minarets, interspersed with houses for the reception 
of the folk that wend thither on pilgrimage, almost 
entitle them to the distinction of separate towns. 
But the largest and oldest burial-ground lies to the 
west of Cairo and of the river. On the sweep of 
desert under the Libyan hills, well above the 
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reach of the inundation, are built the long 
series of massive stone cairns which mark the 
resting-places of the oldest of the kings of Egypt. 
Over half a degree, from Abu-Ruweysh to Mey- 
diim, are scattered seventy pyramids, of all heights 
and stages of completion or dilapidation, and in 
spite of time and the thefts of modern builders, 
incredibly massive and indestructible, wonderful in 
their age and their inviolable endurance. 

A pyramid is simply a barrow, only it is a heap 
of stones instead of earth, and the stones are laid 
regularly and their edges are finished, instead of 
being roughly thrown together. The principle of 
the pyramid is always the same. A rocky 
eminence on the desert tract lying between the 
river and the Libyan hills, above the reach of the 
inundation, was excavated for the sepulchre of the 
king, and a sloping passage was cut to it from the 
surface. Over this, to protect it from the invasion 
of desert sand and to mark the spot, a large block 
of stones was built, not quite in the shape of a cube, 
but tapering somewhat to the top. This was done 
probably early in the king's reign, and if he died at 
this point his mummy was inserted into the tomb, 
a small pyramidal cap was put on the top of the 
block of stone, and triangular blocks were built 
at the side, and a small pyramid, hermetically 
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sealing the sepulchre of the king, was then complete. 
If the king continued to reign he omitted the cap 
and triangular blocks, and put another quasi-cube 
above the first, and other blocks round the base, so 
as to form a second stage, which if the king were 
now to die could be completed at once by a cap 
and triangular side-blocks to fill up the outline 
to the pyramidal form. The longer the king 
lived the more numerous the stages became, but 
at the same time the more rough became the 
masonry; for it is observed that in the small 
pyramids, when the masons had plenty of time 
before them, the blocks are better fitted together 
and the surface more smoothly polished, than in 
the largest pyramids when death stood near the 
king and he had to hasten the completion of his 




Formation of a Pyramid. 

a. Subterranean chamber. — b. Entrance passage. — €. Rock foun- 
dation. — d» First block.— ^. Cap.— 3^ Side triangles. — g. Side blocks 
for second stage. — h. Centre block, second stage. — /. Cap, second 
stage. — k. Side triangles, second stage ; and so on. 
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cairn. There are sometimes other chambers 
besides the tomb in pyramids, which were probably 
substitutes for the subterranean tomb in the later 
stages of the pyramid. In every case the entrance 
to the tomb itself — generally a steep sloping pas- 
sage narrow and low — was carefully concealed, and 
ingenious devices were resorted to in order to pre- 
vent the sarcophagus from being carried away. 
The material of the pyramids is mostly stone from 
the neighbouring limestone quarries, with finer 
blocks brought over the river from Tura and El- 
Ma^asarah ; but some are of brick. 

All the Egyptian pyramids are collected together 
in one region, with the exception of a few small 
brick cairns at Thebes and some insignificant and 
late pyramids in Nubia ; and this region is the 
necropolis of Memphis, and the pyramids are all 
tombs of kings and dignitaries of the early Mem- 
phite dynasties, who ruled Egypt from about 4000 
to 3000 B.C. (according to Brugsch). Of the old 
royal capital itself nothing remains but a few frag- 
ments of colossi, some granite blocks, a few statues 
(in the Biildk Museum), and the huge figure, nearly 
fifty feet high, of Ramses II., which belongs to the 
British nation, but has hitherto failed to find a 
transport to England. But of the necropolis of 
Memphis there remain not only the long series of 
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royal pyramids but also a large number of subjects* 
tombs. Of the pyramids, the largest and most 
remarkable are the three of Gizeh, the Step pyramid 
of Sakkarah, and the " false pyramid " of Meyddm. 
They all belong to the oldest dynasties, — one may 
even belong to the first or Thinite,r— but the earliest 
identified is that of Meydum, which is ascribed to 
Senoferu, of the third dynasty (B.C. 3766), from 
whom to the end of the sixth dynasty it is known 
that every king built a pyramid. The three pyramids 
of Gizeh are the tombs of three kings of the fourth 
dynasty, Cheops (or Khufu), Chephren (Khafra), 
and Mycerinus (Menkera). The pyramid of Cheops, 
known as the Great Pyramid, covers an area the 
size of Lincoln's Inn Fields, and originally had a 
height of 480 feet, (higher than Strassburg, the tallest 
spire in Europe,) with a cubic content of 3,277,000 
cubic yards, weighing about seven million tons. Its 
base is square, and exactly faces the four cardinal 
points. The four sides were originally cased with 
beautifully fitted polished slabs of limestone, about 
eight feet by five, on which were apparently en- 
graved many inscriptions, but these slabs have been 
stolen by more modern builders, whence a slight 
reduction in the dimensions of the pyramid. The 
outer stones thus exposed are from two to five feet 
high, and each recedes about a foot. The sides 
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rise at an angle of about 52°, and at the top is a 
square level platform about thirty feet square. 
In ancient times the entrance was entirely undis- 
coverable in the smooth polished surface, though 
there seems to have been a movable stone known 
to the priests ; but now the entrance is opened 
in the north side, about forty-five feet from the 
ground, covered with a pent-house roof A pas- 
sage less than four feet square, and 320 feet long, 
sloping downwards at an angle of nearly 27°, 
so straight that the daylight can be seen from 
the lower end, conducts to the sepulchral chamber 
C40 -h 27 feet, 1 1 high). Rather less than a quarter of 
the way, another passage, barred by a granite block 
which has compelled explorers to force a new 
way, branches off and ascends at an equal angle 
for 125 feet^ when a horizontal passage diverges 
to the so-called Queen's Chamber, and a narrow 
tortuous pit descends more or less perpendicularly 
to the subterraneous chamber ; the ascending pas- 
sage then widens into what is called the Great 
Gallery, 150 feet long and 28 high; a vestibule is 
reached, with a granite portcullis, the survivor of four, 
running in granite grooves ; beyond is the King's 
Chamber, about 35 feet long and 17 wide, with a 
height of 19 feet, roofed and walled with granite slabs 
so exquisitely fitted that it is impossible to introduce 
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a sheet of paper into the joints, and containing a 
lidless granite sarcophagus, long ago rifled, like most 
of the pyramid tombs. The King's Chamber is not 
quite under the apex of the pyramid, and the vertical 
pressure is further reduced by five low empty cham- 
bers over it. 

The Second Pyramid, of Khafra, a little to the 
south-west of the Great Pyramid, to which it is 
slightly inferior in size, is remarkable for retaining 
much of its original casing at the top. The Third, 
of Menkera, is less than half the height of the 
others, but it was once cased with polished red 
granite, which still remains to the height of thirty 
feet or so, whence it is known as the Red Pyramid : 
the British Museum possesses a mummy stolen by 
some of our archaeological body-snatchers from the 
lower of its two subterranean tombs. In front of 
the Great and at the side of the Third Pyramid 
are three little pyramids, with descending passages 
to subterranean tombs. One of these Herodotus 
tell us was of Cheops' daughter, and probably 
all were of the royal family. In front of each 
pyramid there was once a temple dedicated to 
the deified king of the sepulchre, and remains of 
such temples are to be seen before the second 
and third pyramids of Gizeh. The approach to 
the pyramid platform was guarded by the Sphinx, 
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the symbol of Horus in the horizon, a man-headed 
lion hewn out of a projecting rock, with a sanctuary 
between its forelegs, which M. Mariette believes to 
be older than the Great Pyramid. This mysterious 
figure, the intent of which has never been clearly 
understood, is in great part buried in sand, but its 
enormous head and shoulders rise massively out 
of its desert shroud, and in spite of the mutilation 
of the face, the loss of helmet, nose, and beard, it 
possesses a strangely impressive aspect. 

North of Gtzeh is the ruined pyramid of Abu-Ru- 
weysh, and south are the four shapeless dilapidated 
survivors of the fourteen pyramids of Abu -Sir, 
chiefly of the fifth dynasty, further south is the 
second great necropolis of Memphis, the pyramid 
plateau of Sakkarah, with eleven pyramids, innu- 
merable tombs of all ages adorned with magnificent 
wall paintings, and the famous Apis mausoleum, 
the discovery of M. Mariette, wherein all the sacred 
bulls that were worshipped alive at Memphis, from 
the eighteenth dynasty to Ptolemaic times, were 
when dead buried in huge sarcophagi in recesses 
ranged along galleries, and worshipped in a temple 
outside, now covered up with sand, from which 
came some of the sculptures of the Louvre. Of 
the pyramids, that in six steps, with the angles not 
filled up, may have been built by Uenephes, of the 
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first dynasty, and, if so, is the oldest monument in 
the world. It is peculiar in having an oblong 
instead of square base, in not facing the four points 
of the compass, and in the number and construction 
of its passages and chambers. The truncated 
pyramid attributed to Unas, the last king of the 
fifth dynasty, called the Mastabat-Fara(!ln, is also 
remarkable for its incomplete shape. 

Beyond Sakkarah are the two large stone and 
two brick pyramids of Dahshur ; and still further 
(outside the actual Memphite necropolis) the so- 
called " false pyramid " of MeydOm, built by Seno- 
fer<i, but having the triangular facings of its upper 
courses demolished, and thus, like the Step Pyra- 
mid of Sakkarah, exhibiting clearly the principle of 
pyramid building. In the tombs near Meyddlm 
were found the oldest sculptures and paintings in 
the world, now the chief ornaments of the BOlik 
Museum. 

The pyramid phase is the earliest in Egyptian 
art. In speaking of the temples of Thebes we 
shall have to consider the later style of sepulchral 
monuments : but at no other period do we find 
those qualities of imposing vastness and bewildering 
antiquity which give the pyramids their unequalled 
fascination. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE VALLEY. 



The change in the character of the country as we 
leave the Delta and enter the upper valley is very 
striking. The view is still monotonous, but it has 
not the broad tameness of the plain behind ; rather 
is it the monotony of a never-changing beauty. It 
is true that the hills which close the narrow horizon 
on either hand seldom merit the title of mountains, 
and that the shelving desert which skirts their base, 
and ever struggles with the fertilizing river to steal 
somewhat of the rich soil within, is always of the 
same dull grey, whilst the brown banks and green 
fields beyond have nothing of the elements of 
grandeur ; nevertheless, there is a solemn stillness, 
an air of changeless indifference to human affairs, 
an aspect of time-defying antiquity about the whole 
scene, that stirs an unwonted feeling of awe and 
personal insignificance. And there is a charm 
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about the air and sky of the valley which it were 
hard to match in the plain. The exquisite tints of 
Nile scenery have no parallel ; nowhere else can be 
seen the vivid contrast between the brown villages 
fringed with palm-groves and crowned with white 
minarets, and the waving fields of pale green corn 
or sweet scented bean and purple lupin blossom. 
No river shows such varying moods as the Nile, now 
shining like a still mirror in the afternoon glare, 
when "the heat hangs like a weight over the 
land," and all the wind is dead, and the heavy 
folds of the tall lateen sail flap idly against the 
yard, and the only sound is the sleepy chant of the 
boatmen, as they tow along the bank, where the 
thorny mimosae, " crowd thirstily to the water's edge, 
their pale grey-green leaves looking like a cloud 
of smoke around their yellow- blossoms." Nor is 
there any sunset that can be compared to the brief 
Nile sunset, when the colour which was lost in the 
quivering white heat of noon returns to clothe the 
land with hues of unspeakable beauty, and the 
evening breeze begins to rustle in the palms, whose 
long thin shadows now steal towards the stream ; 
and " a deep violet haze begins to creep along the 
clefts and hollows of the rose-red range of the 
Libyan hills," and the whole sky flushes with the 
tender tints of the after-glow, till the brief twilight 
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deepens under the palm-groves, and "the river 
runs darkly, mysteriously by ; but further out in 
midstream the light lingers on the rushing water, 
and a pale mother-of-pearl-like reflection still 
gleams on its surface," and in the stillness, " a far- 
off sound of children's voices and the lowing of 
cattle comes floating across the shining stretch of 
water, and close at hand you hear the low wash of 
the river and the soft, dry, rustling noise of the 
night- wind among the trees." ^ 

A little above Cairo the eastern hills close in 
upon the river, and we see at once the peculiar 
bounded character of the Valley of Egypt — the 
brown mud of the river-banks spread over part of 
the shelving bottom, then the beach, as it were, of 
grey desert, and the mountains shutting all in. After 
opening out into the valley at whose entrance are the 
quarries of Tura and El-Ma'sarah, where the finer 
stone for the pyramids was cut, the eastern hills jut 
forward in a bold promontory and keep the river 
bank, leaving only a scanty margin of cultivable land 
between, which entirely vanishes further on, where 
the Nile washes the noble cliffs of Abu-Niar and 
skirts the high table-land of Gebel Sheykh Em- 
bclrak. Still further the same character is main- 
tained. There is little cultivable soil on the east- 

1 G. Fleming : Nile Novel, i. 24. 
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side, and few villages, through most of the Nile's 
course. The mountains bear down close to the 
river and run parallel with it, and leave little room 
for agriculture or habitations. The picturesque 
cliffs of the " Bird Mountain," Gebel et-Teyr, are 
washed by the river, and on the summit is a Coptic 
convent of the Virgin (Deyr El- Adra) ; here the 
Arabs believe that a great assembly of all the birds 
takes place every year, to arrange the affairs of the 
flying creation. After this the eastern hills become 
lower and less precipitous, and their slopes are 
honeycombed with the grottoes which form the 
graves of the dead of old Egypt. These tombs, 
like those round about the pyramids, and, indeed, 
almost all Ancient Egyptian tombs except those of 
the Valley of the Kings at Thebes, consist of three 
parts, an entrance chamber or chambers, a deep 
shaft or well, and a sepulchral vault at the bottom 
to hold the sarcophagus of the mummy. The 
entrance is sometimes built with a portico and 
columns, — the prototypes of the Doric — and the 
walls are adorned with pictures drawn from the 
daily life of the deceased. It is from tomb-pictures 
such as these that most of our knowledge of the 
manners and customs of the ancient Egyptians is 
derived, and no grottoes are more valuable in this 
respect than those of Beny Hasan, just beyond the 
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Bird Mountain. There are more than thirty of them, 
excavated in the eastern cliffs, chiefly by a single 
family, that of a governor of the province of Sah (or 
Antinoe) under the twelfth dynasty. Near by is the 
rock temple of the Egyptian Cat-goddess Pasht, 
called the Speos Artemidos ; and by the palm- 
groves of Sheykh * Ab4deh " a narrow strip of green 
shut in by the stretching sands, and beyond that a 
heap of debris — mud- coloured bricks and crum- 
bling, falling walls set in the waste of desert — is all 
that remains to-day of stately Antinoe, Hadrian's 
city, the proud memorial built by a Roman con- 
queror to distinguish the spot where his beautiful 
favourite sought death to save his imperial master." 

Here the river makes several bends away from 
the eastern hills, and the promontory of Sheykh 
Sa'td marks the opening where are the interesting 
tombs of Tell-el-'Am4rineh, illustrating an obscure 
period of the eighteenth dynasty. Finally Gebel 
Abu-Feyda pushes forward its breezy bluff, and the 
sand-banks near Asy^it appear, which used to be 
the favourite resort of crocodiles, whilst behind are 
the numerous mummy-pits, where, like the sacred 
bulls at Sakkarah, the " serpent of old Nile " was 
buried, with his votaries beside him, when his days 
of living worship were over. 

Meanwhile, the west bank presents a totally dif- 
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ferent aspect. The hills stand back at some distance, 
and a broad fertile plain skirts the river, divided 
into small squares by the canals that guide the 
water of the inundation ; beyond, the distant sum- 
mits of the long fringe of pyramids rise above the 
palm-groves, whilst in the foreground the sand- 
banks are crowded with pelicans, and herds of 
brown buffaloes stand cooling themselves in the 
river, and the peasants ply the buckets of the long 
Shadiif poles, and fill the channels with the sweet 
Nile water. About seventy miles up, the Libyan 
hills open and we enter a pear-shaped hollow in the 
plateau, the Fayyiim, or Lake District, the most 
fertile part of all the rich soil of Egypt, watered by 
a long canal, or branch of the Nile adapted for 
canal uses, called the Bahr YOsuf, which runs from 
near Asyfit for 207 miles to the Fay yum, where it 
spreads out into a network of canals and fills the 
large Horn Lake (Birket el-Karn). The chief city 
of the Fayyfim is the Medinet-el-Fayyum, which 
contains 9000 out of the 3S,cxx) inhabitants of the 
district, and stands near the ruins of the ancient 
Crocodilopolis, capital of the nome of Arsinoe. In 
the Fayytam are also the remains of the Labyrinth, 
or parliament-house of Amenemhat III., one of the 
wonders of the world, and the site of Lake Moeris, 
an engineering work of the same king. On the left 
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of the entrance to the FayyOm is the brick pyramid 
of Ellahian, and on the right the so-called " False " 
Pyramid of Meydiim, incomplete, inasmuch as the 
angles of its three tiers have never been filled up, 
but nevertheless the most striking, as well as the 
most ancient, of all these mighty cairns, standing 
as it does in solitary massiveness amid the rich 
valley. From the tombs round about were brought 
the finest and oldest sculptures of the Bul^k Mu- 
seum, and the well-known fresco of the " Geese." 

The port of the Fayytlm is Beny Suweyf, a large 
market-town of 5000 inhabitants, but the railway 
now runs from Wasta a little below. Henceforward a 
rich plain spreads its green surface, and numberless 
small villages stand along the edge some little way 
back from the river-bank. These villages are of 
two kinds. " Some are built on high mounds, the 
accumulation for the most part of millenniums of 
crude brick buildings. Some, on the other hand, 
are flat, but protected from the inundation, very 
imperfectly, by thickly buttressed walls, and a wide 
moat, which is full of water in October, a fetid marsh 
in December, and dry in spring: a place of bad 
smells, and air thickened with mist and mosquitoes. 
Every here and there a house has fallen over the 
wall and an avalanche of crude brick is being 
melted into the moat. Here the children bask, 
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naked, except for a thick incrustation of flies, and 
the dogs sleep among them. As you walk round 
the village to find an entrance, you come, if it is 
on a mound, to what looks like a newly extem- 
porized path, leading up at an angle so steep that 
your hands often touch the ground as you climb. 
If there is no such mound, you probably enter 
without any gate between two high mud walls, and 
find yourself presently in the public placCy a square 
of perhaps fifty feet each way, with ruined seats or 
divans round three sides, and the Sheykh*s residence, 
sometimes a mere hut, at the other. Some villages 
have beautiful greens of very fine small grass, inter- 
spersed with palms, surrounding them, but the 
tendency of taxation within the last few years has 
been to cause these pleasant places to be 'desolated. 
A Sheykh's tomb, with its whitewashed mud dome, 
is usually to be seen gleaming through the shade, 
and near it there is often a well, with a very primi- 
tive wheel made of sticks and cords. Here the 
elders of the village sit and smoke, and the women 
gossip, as they fill their great pitchers."* 

The houses in these villages are one-storeyed, 
built of unbaked Nile mud, without windows, and 
only a few small holes for lig^ht. On them or near 
by is a sort of battlemented edifice which is devoted 

* Loftie : Ride in Egypt, 259 — 261. 
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to the pigeons that infest every Nile village. There 
are all stages of these hamlets, from the cluster of 
miserable hovels kneaded up by the Felldh or Nile 
peasant, covered with reeds or mats, and surrounded 
by a mud wall inclosing a yard, which holds, besides 
the live stock, the tub-like structures which serve as 
store-room and pantry, — to the well-to-do village, 
with its mosque and whitewashed minaret, and the 
country town, with its more substantial dwellings, 
its market, and its street. 

Among the many villages and small towns on 
the western bank between Beny Suweyf and Asyut, 
the most noteworthy are Bibbeh, a Coptic settle- 
ment ; Feshun, well placed in the midst of gardens ; 
Maghaghah, surrounded with fields of sugar-cane, 
and possessing a large sugar factory ; Abu-Girga, 
a comfortable-looking village, with Behnesa (the 
ancient Oxyrrhyncus) behind it, almost on the de- 
sert, the point of departure for the caravan-route to 
the Little Oasis ; Golosineh, a large village on high 
mounds, but suffering from the wash of the river ; 
\ El-Minyeh, a bright thriving little town on a pretty 

site, boasting the first sugar factory founded in 
Egypt, and one of the ubiquitous palaces of the 
Khedive ; Mellawy, a market-town, not far from 
which, near the village of Ashmuneyn, some way 
back from the bank, was Thoth's city, Hermopolls 
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Magna ; a little above, Der6t-esh-Sherif, marking 
the north boundary of the ancient Thebaid, and the 
beginning of the beautiful d6m-palms along the 
banks ; and MenfelCit, a provincial chief town, but 
in a decaying state and partly washed away by the 
stream, facing the cliffs of Abu-Feyda and the 
crocodile mummy-pits. 

After several short bends of the river, Asyiit 
comes into view, some way back from the bank, 
with a little village (El-Hamrd) for its port. Asyut 
is the capital of Upper Egypt and musters a popu- 
lation of 25,000, and its superior rank and prosperity 
are testified by the comparative solidity and regu- 
larity of the mud-huts, which, with a few well-built 
houses and two mosques adorned with unusually 
graceful minarets, constitute the whole town. A 
good deal of trading goes on in the well-stocked 
bazars, and the pipe-bowls of Asyut are renowned 
throughout the land. Caravans come in from Dar- 
fur with the products of the equatorial provinces, 
and not seldom, in spite of decrees and promises, 
a consignment of slaves for the harims of Cairo 
makes its appearance. The situation of the town 
is one of the most picturesque in all the Nile valley. 
A beautiful spur of the Libyan hills girdles it be- 
hind, and the curving reach of the river in front, 
whilst all around spreads the broad green plain, 
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watered by the wide canal which runs along the 
valley all the way to the Fayyiim, and whose great 
embankments are here planted with trees. Large 
country towns, like AsyClt, Kind, Girga, and others, 
are little more than magnified forms of the villages 
just described. The houses are made of unbaked 
mud-bricks, and are seldom more than one storey 
high. Their grey-brown fronts are relieved by no 
windows, no carved meshrebiyehs such as delight 
the eye in Cairo are to be seen higher up ; but on 
the flat roofs an air-screen, to admit the northerly 
breeze, is sometimes arranged in the manner of the 
houses of the capital. The houses themselves form 
the town-wall ; but one or two are generally in ruins, 
and no one ever thinks of filling up the gaps ; and 
the buildings are heaped together in a chaotic 
fashion, which makes the right-angle the rarest sight 
in Egypt. The narrow streets are loosely defined, 
and any breach forms a thoroughfare. There is, how- 
ever, generally a causeway, raised above the level of 
the inundation, which conducts from house to house, 
and town to town, and leads also to the river-bank. 
The inevitable pigeon-houses abound as in the vil- 
lages, but mosques and cupolas increase in number 
and in artistic merit ; and palm-groves and planted 
.sycamores and fruit-gardens vary the grey mono- 
tony of the town-walls. 
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The rich character of the plain above Asyflt is 
very conspicuous. The country is low, (though the 
river banks are high here,) and large canals assist 
the spread of the irrigation, with the result of that 
amazing fertility which astonishes the traveller. 
The green crops reach enormous sizes, the lupin 
and clover grow to a man's height ; beans spread 
their sweet-scented flowers over broad tracts ; and 
as far as the eye can reach, the fields are waving 
with the bright green corn, where the slingers will 
presently be seated each on his post to keep off the 
birds from the young ears. Flocks of sheep and 
herds of mild-eyed oxen and buffaloes pasture round 
about ; the grass is starred with yellow ox-eyes, and 
tall white orchid -spikes scent the air. Here and 
there large fields are given up to the cultivation of 
sugar-cane, but with doubtful advantage to the 
country. But everywhere over this plain, nature 
seems to have been too strong for the folly and 
tyranny of kings, and to have clothed in an in- 
destructible garment of verdure every spot in the 
happy valley. 

Some of the best-to-do villages of the Nile stand 
in this region. A little above Asyfit is the clean- 
looking village of Abu Ttg ; and then Tahta, a fair- 
sized town of 3000 inhabitants, standing on lofty 
mounds at some little distance from the river on a 
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sort of estuary of its own, and testifying by its tidy 
appearance to the presence of a Coptic population. 
Further on are the sugar-fields and the immense dam 
and bridge of Suhig, the chief town of the province 
of Girga : for Girga itself, not far distant, is fallen 
into decay from the eating away of its banks by the 
Nile. The houses have partly fallen over the edge, 
and now there is only room for a single donkey to 
pass between the town and the precipitous bank, 
over which you can look perpendicularly on to 
the decks of the Nile boats moored below. Dila- 
pidated as it is, Girga is exquisitely situated, and 
faces a glorious cliff of the Arabian mountains ; 
and its large Copt population — natural in the 
Christian settlement of St. George — ^keeps up a 
fair amount of industry, and dyers and goldsmiths 
do a considerable trade. Further are the inland 
townlets of Samhfld and Farshiit (whence, or 
from Girga, the caravan-route to the Great and 
Western Oases departs), and near the river the 
large village of Haw, where Diospolis Parva once 
stood. • 

Behind the fertile plain stretch the smooth 
levels of sandy desert on which, rather than cumber 
the tillable soil, it was always the custom to build 
temples, and even great cities. Passing the " White 
Monastery," behind Suhdg, supposed to have been 
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founded by St. Helena, the mounds appear which 
mark the site of CrocodilopoHs, and twelve miles 
inland from Girga, in an amphitheatre in the hills, 
veiled by a belt of palms, are the ruins of Abydus, 
once the second city of Egypt, after Thebes, and built 
near the site of Thinis, the city of Menes, the first of 
the long line of the kings of Egypt. The great 
temples of Sethi I. and Ramses II. at Abydus are 
still partly preserved, and within the former are not 
only the finest sculptures of the nineteenth dynasty, 
but the famous Table of the Kings of Egypt, which 
is among the greatest chronological discoveries of 
the century.^ 

Hitherto the mountains that bound the view to 
the west have been a flat-topped grey range, at 
a wide distance from the river ; but south of Aby- 
dus they assume a more rugged aspect and bear 
round to the Nile, and under a bold spur, which 
closes in and ends the broad plain, (which reaches 
from below Asy6t to this point,) is Dendarah, 
the first well-preserved temple encountered on 
the voyage up the Nile. Although comparatively 
modern, being in no part earlier than the time 
of Ptolemy Auletes, in the first century B.C., this 
temple of Athor, the Egyptian Aphrodite, bears 

" A similar but fragmentary table found in the other temple at 
Abydus, — that of Ramses II., — is now in the British Museum. 
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the closest resemblance to the most ancient 
temples in the land, and proves irresistibly the 
persistence of the Egyptian style. The difference 
between Karnak and Dendarah, separated as they are 
by twelve centuries, is hardly so great as between 
Early English and Perpendicular Gothic archi- 
tecture. The city itself of Tentyris, built of Nile 
mud like an Arab village, easily fell to pieces, while 
the stone temple remained intact, and it is upon 
the mounds that show where such cities have 
been that the modern peasants love to build their 
villages, often covering up the monuments in their 
desire to secure a firm foundation out of the reach 
of the high Nile. " Such has been the fate of Esn^ 
and of Edfu, as well as of Dendarah, and in each 
instance the temple, covered in and overlaid by 
the mud huts of twenty centuries, has been pre- 
served until our own day. One of M. Mariette's 
first enterprises was to unearth Edfu : Esne is still 
half buried in the midst of the modern town. But 
at Dendarah even the town has perished, and only 
mounds, grass, and broken pottery remain to tell of 
its having existed." But the temple stands inviolate, 
and descending to the ancient level, and standing 
in the midst of the forest of gigantic columns, 
one can still see in the dim light "the images 
of old kings looking down from the walls, every- , 

G 
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where praying to the goddess, the beautiful Athor, 
who ruled the return of the year and the rising of 
Sirius, to whom mortals owed all that was true and 
loving and good either on earth or in heaven. Here 
in the porch her priests annually assembled from 
the dark chambers beyond, and prepared to make 
their procession round the outer court, in the 
presence of the people. They brought out the 
sacred barges from the sanctuary, the banners and 
the standards from the store-chambers, golden 
vases from the treasury, and shields and halberds 
from the armoury. They treaded their way among 
the dark passages and in single file up the narrow 
stair to the little temple on the roof, where twelve 
columns symbolized the twelve months, and where 
sacrifice was done to the returning year. Next 
passing through the chamber where Isis wept for 
dead Osiris, they sang their long-drawn lament, 
exchanging it at last into a hymn of joy as they 
passed to the hall of the resurrection and descended 
the stairs once more.*'* 

Dendarah marks the north-east angle of a square 
projection of the Libyan hills, which here force the 
river to make a considerable bend eastwards, and 
after an interval allow it to return to its ordinary 
direction. The Libyan range is now close to the 

* Loftie : Ride in Egypt, 314, 315. 
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river, and along the east face of the square, on the 
west bank, there are no towns, and only the villages 
of Balaseh and Negddeh, the former set in fine 
palm-groves amid a sea of wheat, and famous 
for its pottery, as the latter for its Coptic and 
Latin convents. The other bank, however, makes 
amends for the narrowness of the western ; and 
the Arabian hills, which have hitherto hugged 
the river, and whose fine series of bluffs have left 
little room for cultivation and scant space for the 
widely-parted villages and the towns of Kaw El- 
Kebireh and Ekhmim, here trend away to the east, 
and open out a beautiful plain in face of the square 
projection of the Libyan side. Along this wider 
space are the important towns of Kind, Kuft 
(Coptos) and K6s, successively (in the inverse 
order) the emporia of the trade with the Red Sea. 
Kind, the present terminus of the great caravan - 
route to Koseyr, though its trade is much dimin- 
ished, is still a considerable commercial centre, and 
is in addition renowned for its pottery. These three 
towns are all facing the east side of the square. 
All along its south side, on both banks, are the 
wonderful remains of Thebes. 

The approach to the site of the capital of the 
great warrior-kings of Egypt is not imposing 
like the nearing of the pyramids. Most of the 

G 2 
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temples stand far back from the banks and are 
not visible from the river except at high Nile. 
All that is generally seen is here and there a frag- 
ment of a temple or a lonely portal rising like a 
ghost out of the shelving plain. The desert on the 
west is at first close to the river, but presently it 
sheers away to the glorious range of mountains 
that girdles the "Libyan suburb," where, on the 
verge of green fields, and on the border of the 
desert, stand side by side the three great tem.ples 
of Seti I., and Ramses 11. and III., or El-Kurneh, 
the Rameseum ("Memnonium") and Medinet 
Habu, with massive propyla, colossal statues, 
avenues of sphinxes, and halls of many columns ; 
whilst in front two giant figures seem to guard 
the sacred precincts, more famous than even the 
greatest sjirine in Thebes, the statues of Ame- 
noph III., from one of which, by the cunning device 
of the priests, a mysterious sound used to issue at 
daybreak. Now there comes no sound forth from 
the grave lips, and the twin giants, as they lift 
their majestic heads against the sky and turn 
their solemn gaze to the east, seem in very deed 
to mourn over the days that are dead. And 
behind, dwarfing even the stately propyla of the 
temples, are the girdling mountains, here rising 
to a lofty peak, and there splitting into a steep 
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tortuous ravine, which leads to a wonderful world 
buried amid the hills, where are the tombs of the 
kings who built the temples below in the plain. 

On the eastern side, with a background of the 
lower range of the Arabian hills, are the temples 
of Luxor (or rather El-Uksur) and Karnak, the 
former only an appendage of the other, as its 
position, facing the greater temple instead of the 
Nile (to which every other temple looks) clearly 
shows. Past the quay, where the flags of the 
consulates gaily flutter, the mud huts of the modern 
village climb the ascent and hide much of the ruins 
of JLuxor; but the fine propylon of the temple 
stands near the bank, and high over all towers the 
widowed obelisk whose mate now rises foolishly 
in the Place de la Concorde. From Luxor runs 
an avenue of sphinxes which connects it with the 
great temple of Karnak, to which, however, the 
grand entrance fronts the river. Karnak is a 
collection of temples grouped round a chief tem- 
ple ; and the buildings are principally of the great 
epoch of the eighteenth to twentieth dynasties, 
though earlier portions (of the twelfth), and late 
Ptolemaic additions can be distinguished. 

A description of the monuments of ancient 
Egypt is beyond the scope of the present sketch ; 
but as we have tried to grasp the general character 
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of the earliest remains, the pyramid cairns of the 
oldest period, and the tomb-grottoes of the second 
great epoch (the twelfth dynasty), so we must 
understand somewhat of the plan of the great 
temples which from the eighteenth dynasty to 
Roman times formed the principal objects of 
Egyptian architecture. '* The art of this age is in 
some respects the finest Egypt produced ; it is 
perhaps best about the time of Thothmes III. and 
Amenoph II., the middle of the eighteenth dynasty. 
It is inferior in naturalism to the art of the fourth 
dynasty, and in delicacy to that of the twelfth 
dynasty, but it has a certain splendour before 
wanting. After it had attained its highest point 
it slowly declined, partly from a decay in the 
vigour of the national character, perhaps more from 
the vast size of the later monuments, which must 
have led to a neglect of finish in the details, though 
this neglect can only be seen by one who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the Egyptian styles. 
At all times there is an invincible patience in the 
mastery of material and the execution of detail. 
The temples, not the king's tombs, are now the 
largest and most costly edifices ; though a com- 
promise with the old idea is effected by making 
grand temples as sepulchral chapels in religious 
connexion with the royal tombs, commemorating 
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in their sculptures the events of the reigns. .The 
tombs of subjects do not maintain the proportion 
the earlier ones hold to the royal sepulchres. Their 
paintings have less of daily life, and religion takes 
a greater and growing place on the walls. We 
have, however, a multitude of interesting scenes, 
which show us a life more luxurious in the many 
than that of earlier times, but not so splendid in 
the few. There is more of feasting, and music, and 
the dance, less of country life and the welfare of 
the retainers. The royal tombs are now grottoes 
deeply cut in the rock, and the pictures on the 
walls are religious, the historical part being left to 
the funereal temples."* 

Such tombs are the marvellously painted grot- 
toes of Ramses III., and others of his line, in 
the valley of the Tombs of the Kings ; and such 
funereal temples are those erected by the same 
monarchs in the plain before their sepulchres, 
the Setheum, Rameseum, Amenopheum (nearly 
disappeared), and the temple of Ramses III. at 
Medinet Hab^H. The Egyptian temple was not a 
place for congregational worship but for priestly 
procession ; and hence its chief characteristics are 
aisles and portals. Inside the great square crude 
brick wall, which surrounded everything except 

* R. Stuart Poole : art. ** Egypt," Encyc, Britannica, 
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perhaps the sacred lake over which the dead were 
carried, an avenue of sphinxes, lions with men's 
or ram's heads, leads up to what is called the first 
propylon — a gateway formed of two tapered square 
towers with the entrance between them, and often 
a couple of obelisks or colossal statues in front, or 
royal figures seated against the facade of the 
towers. Within this gateway is the great open 
court (peristyle), with colonnades of the peculiar 
Egyptian columns, with capitals of papyrus buds 
or flowers, and shafts sometimes tapered at the 
base and tied near the top like a bundle of reeds, 
or guarded in front by the standing figure of 
Osiris. Behind this court is the hypostyle or large 
Hall of Assembly, whose roof is supported by a 
forest of columns. Between the first and second 
courts is a towered portal, and perhaps obelisks or 
statues. Finally, behind the second hall, separated 
sometimes by a vestibule, is the adytum or sanc- 
tuary, where the emblem of the god is kept in a 
mysterious darkness, penetrated only by the priests 
whose vestries and treasuries adjoin the holy of 
holies. This is the general principle of the Egyp- 
tian temple : but it is capable of much enlarge- 
ment by additional halls, vestibules, and avenues of 
sphinxes, separated by propyla, obelisks, and colossi. 
The whole of the temple, — walls, columns, roofs, 
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gateways, — is covered with sculptures and paint- 
ings representing the great • achievements of the 
king who built the temple, and those who con- 
tinued the work, and also of a good many who 
had no right there at all. For it must be allowed 
that the tourist's mania for cutting his name on 
the monuments is a very ancient one, and many 
kings of Egypt have played the vandal in putting 
their own inscriptions over those of the true 
founder of the temple. 

The great temple of Karnak has a first propylon 
of a width of 360 feet, giving access to an open 
court, 329 by 275 feet, with columns on either side, 
and a double row in the middle to guide the pro- 
cession. Another great portal admits it to the 
" Hall of Columns," the hypostyle, the most mag- 
nificent work of its kind in Egypt. It is 170 feet 
long and 329 wide, and its ruined roof is upheld 
by 134 columns, 12 of them 62 feet high and 12 
feet across, forming a great central aisle, and the 
rest 42 feet high and 9 thick. The effect of this 
wonderful forest of columns to one standing in 
the midst is strikingly grand. It was the work 
of Seti I. and his son Ramses II., of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, and on its outside walls the 
sculptures tell the glorious history of these two 
warrior kings, how they fought against the Hittites 
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and the Ruten, and the Arabs and the Syrians, 
and the people of Armenia, and charged them in 
their mighty chariots, and put them to flight, and 
took from them their strong cities. The battle 
scenes are vigorously drawn, and contrast strangely 
with the sculptures of the same kings humbly 
making offerings to the gods, which are cut on 
the columns within. In a court behind the Hall of 
Columns, entered and left by propylons, were once 
two beautiful obelisks of red granite seventy feet 
high, but only one is now standing, and behind the 
second propylon stands the highest obelisk in 
Egypt, 1 08 feet high, with the fragments of its 
fellow strewing the ground. Behind the great 
obelisk is the granite sanctuary, in two compart- 
ments ; and a portion of a temple of the twelfth 
dynasty is joined on at the back. 

Karnak is an example of the latest form of the 
architecture of the Pharaohs. The monuments of 
ancient Egypt it will be seen fall, like its history, 
into three periods, and in each of these the principal 
thing is a tomb or an appendage of a tomb. In 
the first epoch of Egyptian history (dynasties 

* 

I — 6) the monuments are king's barrows — pyra- 
mids covering sepulchres, with temples to their 
shades in front. Then follows the first period of 
historical and monumental darkness, till the 
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eleventh and twelfth dynasties appear out of the 
gloom with their rock-tombs, in which the subter- 
ranean character of the pyramid -vaults is retained, 
but the entrance chapel, sculptured with the his- 
tory of the dead, takes the place of the separate 
temple. Finally, after the obscure period of the 
Shepherd Kings, the fighting monarchs of the 
eighteenth and following dynasties establish the 
Theban supremacy, and build numberless temples, 
chiefly to commemorate themselves. Here again 
the temple often stands to the tomb (in the hills 
behind) as the pyramid temple to the vault 
under the cairn, and as the entrance chapel 
to the subterranean rock-tomb ; though the re- 
ligious worship of gods by degrees became distin- 
guished from the ancestral and kingly veneration 
which prompted the earlier works. With this last 
phase, the temple to the god, we reach the end 
of Pharaonic architecture. After - dynasties only 
copied the ideas of this time, and nothing new 
appears till Christian and Muslim art was intro- 
duced into Egypt. 

South of Thebes the mountain boundaries con- 
tract and the cultivated valley becomes a mere 
ribbon, though to the artist the loss of breadth is 
compensated by the fine outlines of the hills and 
the picturesque fringes of ddm-palms which now 
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line the banks. Passing the village of Erment 
(Hermonthis), where there is a graceful temple 
built by Cleopatra, the twin mountains (Gebeleyn) 
come into view, which mark the beginning of the 
Nubian sandstone, and the consequent change in 
the scenery and even the people. The valley 
narrows still more at Esn^, a provincial capital 
(pop. 6000, including a large colony of Ghawdzy), 
with a considerable Siiddn trade. The fine Pto- 
lemaic temple is half buried in the town. Further 
on is El-Kdb (Eileithyia),with interesting remains of 
a fort and three temples ; and twelve miles higher 
is Edfii, whose stately temple with its magnificent 
propylon is preserved almost perfectly. Above 
Edfii the sandstone cliffs close picturesquely on 
the river, and leave it only a breadth of 350 yards 
at the place called Gebel es-Silsileh. The moun- 
tains on the west side are honeycombed with small 
rock-temples, and quarries were excavated in the 
eastern. There is evidence that the Nile must 
have burst through some sandstone barrier here, 
just as it overcame the granite threshold of Nubia. 
Between Silsileh and the cataracts there is little to 
note, except the twin Ptolemaic temples of K6m 
Ombo, in process of undermining by the stream. 
The valley is closely hemmed in by the hills, which 
become more and more bold as the granite comes 
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to the surface, and the narrow plain is often barren 
in consequence of the change of the river's level 
which followed the bursting of the Silsileh barrier. 
Presently Aswdn, or Syene, the scene of Juvenal's 
banishment, comes into view on the east bank, in 
the midst of palms, but otherwise set in a singularly 
gloomy and desolate frame. "Immediately before 
it lies the island of Elephantine, a mosaic of vivid 
green, golden sand, and black syenite ; but on 
the left bank opposite rises a high hill or moun- 
tain of sand, and on the right the town is shut in 
by confused heaps of syenite or granite, tossed about 
in all directions, as if marking some fearful con- 
vulsion of primeval nature."^ 

Aswan is of some political consequence as the 
frontier town of Egypt (730 miles from the Mediter- 
ranean and 550 from Cairo), and its population of 
4000 carry on a fair trade with the interior. The 
appearance of the place on market-day has been 
well painted : "A long caravan of camels had just 
arrived from the further side of the African desert. 
The high mud-bank was covered with curious 
figures in fantastic dress ; brawny half-naked 
Nubians carrying long spears and shields of silver- 
embossed leather ; stately Arab merchants, in long 
black gowns, with soft waving bunches of ostrich 
feathers in their hands ; and brisk Maltese traders 

* F. Eden : Nile without a Dragoman, 132. 
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offering for sale some heavy silver bracelet or 
native amulet against the evil eye, elbowed each 
other aside beneath the waving palms. A long 
row of natives, each with something to sell, squatted 
along the bank. Piles of brightly stained baskets 
woven of coloured straw, strings of beads, spotted 
tiger skins, or great white ostrich eggs, were 
scattered before them on the sand, or held up with 
wild eyes of entreaty whenever a curtain moved or 
a face appeared on the newly arrived dahabtyehs.'*^ 

Close to Aswdn is the First Cataract, often 
described in terms that would apply to Niagara, 
but really nothing more than a series of rapids, 
where the stream forces an intricate passage 
between the black syenite rocks that here choke 
the bed, and in truth scarcely so dangerous as a 
Thames lasher. At high water, with a fair north 
wind, it is no very difficult matter to sail up the 
cataract ; and at low water the fall is only a few feet 
and not perpendicular, and is regularly shot by the 
heavy dahabtyehs with much excitement but little 
risk. 

Here Egypt ends. But a few words about the 
valley above the cataract may be added. Especially 
would no account of Egypt be complete without 
some mention of the most exquisite piece of 
scenery in the whole Nile valley — the view which 

' G. Fleming : Nile Novel, i. 200. 
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meets the eye when the torn rocks which choke 
the channel at the cataract are left behind, and 
round an elbow of the river appears the beautiful 
island of Philae, where the Egyptian artists sought 
to rival the master-hand of nature by the most 
graceful monument in the land, the Temple of Isis, 
but defeated their own design by building the 
lofty pylon from which a view is seen beyond the 
highest ambitions of art. The scene has been 
described with a poet's touch by an author to 
whom we have often been indebted : — " On either 
side high walls of overhanging rocks shut in the 
river, standing in pious guardianship around the 
sacred isle. Beneath their frowning blackness lapsed 
and flowed a wide shining expanse of water, stained 
crimson with the sunset's glare; beneath, a line 
of tall and plumy palms were bending in the wind ; 
to the east, the Libyan sands poured in^ a golden 
stream through every cleft and fissure in the darkling 
hills ; and overhead and all about floated a splen- 
dour of reddening fire. From their station on the 
pylon, they seemed to look straight into the very 
heart of the sunset, where all the west had burst 
into sudden flames of fire. The freshening wind 
blew to them, in uncertain rise and fall, the melan- 
choly sound of the distant cataract, and now and 
then the cry of some night-bird cut sharply through 
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the stillness of the hour. An immense sense of 
loneliness brooded over the empty temples and the 
silent island, abandoned by their forgotten gods, 
whose sculptured faces mournfully gazed out from 
the crumbling walls, flushed by the supreme splen- 
dour of the dying day."' 

" The only narrow thing in Nubia is the country 
itself. A vaster sky than that of Egypt bends over 
the long limitless plain of undulating sand, and the 
winding Nile stretches like a waveless sea from 
furthest shore to shore. Sometimes the sandstone 
clifiFs recede, lower, disappear; then at a sudden 
turn come crowding back again to the water's edge, 
barely leaving room enough for the narrow strip of 
green, not six feet wide in places, which forms the 
land of Nubia. The very distance between the 
villages, whose houses are the merest mud huts now, 
built in a single room, has perceptibly increased ; 
now the different settlements for the most part lie 
a good day's journey apart. The scenery too has 
changed. The thick, short d6m-palm, whose stubby 
plume-like branches start almost from the ground, 
has to a great extent supplanted the slender tree of 
Egypt. The landscape is beautiful, mournful, 
monotonous. It is only at rare intervals that a 
snowy winged 'ibis' passes along the shore. At 

8 G. Fleming : Nile Novel, i. 274. 
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sunset there are np heavy-flighted pelicans to stand 
like sentinels along the river's banks. 

" In Egypt all the fields are divided by narrow 
drains into the squares of a chequer board. At 
every few hundred feet along the bank rises the tall 
pole of a 'shadftf or watering-machine, where all 
day long at the water's edge one half-naked fellah 
fills the leathern bucket in the water, and another 
bronze-like figure at the top of the bank pours it 
into the trough that irrigates the fields : in Nubia 
they have disappeared, and are replaced by the 
large round *s4kiyeh* wheels, to whose revolving 
spokes are fastened a multitude of earthern jars, 
which fill themselves in the river and slowly turn 
round until they spill their contents into the wooden 
reservoir. These wheels are turned by oxen ; be- 
hind them is slung a shallow basket, where sits the 
drowsy sdkiyeh boy ; and higher up the river strips 
of ragged grass^ihatting roof-in each round enclo- 
sure from the burning African sun. The slow shrill 
creak for ever pierces the heavy heat of the Nubian 
noon, or raises its mournful voice in dull complaint 
beneath the silent stars. It is a melancholy cry — 
half a groan and half a wail, the cry of the over- 
worked."' 

The chief (or only) town of Nubia is Derr, and 

• G. Fleming : Nile Novel, ii. 3 — 6. 
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this is only a large straggling mud village, whose 
single-storeyed houses clamber far up the barren 
hill to the site of an ancient temple. The monu- 
ments of the Nubian valley are chiefly Roman, and 
of these the extraordinary chaos of ruins at Kelab- 
sheh are the most important. There are, however, 
some Pharaonic temples ; and at Dakkeh, opposite 
a temple founded by an Ethiopian king and 
continued by Ptolemies and Csesars, is a fort like 
a Norman castle. " Thougl^ it is built of crude 
brick — that is to say of mud — and though it is lOO 
miles from the sea, and though it is one of the 
oldest buildings in the world, having been erected 
2500 years at least before the White Tower, yet to 
the eyes of an English traveller it resembles nothing 
in the world so much as the Keep of Rochester or 
of Guildford. There is a ditch, with scarp and 
counter-scarp. There are square towers over- 
lapping the corners. There are flat buttresses, not 
reaching the top of the wall. There are gates with 
narrow walls and signs of drawbridges. There is 
a covered way down to the water's edge. We 
might be exploring a castle on the Thames or the 
Dee but for the material of which it is built. The 
walls, some 14 feet thick at least, and still in places 
not less than 40 in height, are all formed of great 
blocks of sun-dried mud, very like the sods of peat 
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one sees in Scotland or Ireland : here and there the 
impress of the makers* hand may be found, and you 
may lay your fingers into the very marks left by a 
man of flesh and blood, of nerves and muscles, of 
skin with a thousand delicate lines such as you see 
in your own palm, yet who lived and laboured and 
died more than 3000 years ago."^ But the greatest 
of Nubian monuments is the wonderful temple of 
Ra, the sun-god, hewn in the rock at Abu-Simbel 
by Ramses II. Above the sandy bank appears 
the high fa9ade of the pylon, behind which hall 
after hall leads into the heart of the mountain ; 
whilst in front sit the four serene giants whose 
faces have the calm repose of the lonely land 
around them, and seem to be the work of no 
mortal hand, but a part of Nature's self. 



' Loftie : Ride in Egypt, 174. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE DESERTS. 



On either side of the true land of Egypt, the 
narrow valley of the Nile, stretch the immense 
unprofitable tracts of the Libyan and Arabian 
deserts, covering an area more than fifty times the 
size of the valley of Egypt itself. The Libyan 
desert is four times as large as the Arabian ; and 
over five hundred thousand square miles, from the 
edge of the Nile's bed to the arbitrary western 
boundary of Egypt, extends this vast dreary ex- 
panse of salt limestone rock, rising and falling in 
monotonous waves, lacking every element of natu- 
ral beauty, without mountains or valleys, unwatered, 
and void of all green growth, over almost the whole 
of its wide extent, and possessing but the one 
virtue of a pure, dry, exhilarating air. 
^'-.•iThje only exceptions to the general law of deso- 
lale lameness are a certain number of depressions. 
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or pits, sunk down below the rock to the clay 
substratum, where water, filtered through from the 
Nile, reaches the surface and maintains a limited 
vegetation. These are the celebrated Oases. Four 
extend in a curved line from the north-west boun- 
dary of Egypt to a point not far from Thebes, and 
a fifth lies nearer the river. The northernmost, 
some fourteen days' journey from Cairo, is the 
Oasi^ of Siwa, once famous for its temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, whither Alexander made a pilgrimage to 
consult the oracle, and where ruins and a sculptured 
figure of the deity, the ram-headed Amen-Kneph, 
still exist ; but now renowned chiefly for its dates. 
Ten days' journey from Asyut is the next oasis, 
the diminutive Farifrah, or " the bubbling springs ;** 
and still further south, in a line with Thebes, 
and side by side, are the Western Oasis (WAh 
ed-Dakhileh) and the Great Oasis (El-Khdrigeh), 
with the ruins of a great temple of Amen-Ra. The 
chief routes to the Great and Western Oasis are 
from Girgeh (or Abydus hard by) on the Nile, or 
Beny 'Aly lower down, near Asytit. The Little Oasis 
is reached from Behnesa^ and Siwa from Cairo or 
Terdneh through the Nitrian valley. The fifth or 
Little Oasis (El-Bahrtyeh) is three or four days' jour- 
ney from Behnesa, further north-east. There are 
also some less important depressions of small size. 
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All the oases are deep hollows in the plateau, 
sometimes (as at Siwa) sunk much below the 
sea-level, surrounded by precipitous cliffs scored 
by ravines through which the valley is entered. 
The surface of the oasis is not one unvaried green 
plain, but a number of verdant patches sprinkled 
at wide intervals over a carpet of desert — in fact 
a miniature desert dotted with miniature oases. 
The water which filters through under the desert 
rock, and vivifies these green patches, comes from 
a considerable depth, for it is always warm 
(85° — 90° Fahr.), and iron and other mineral 
elements are held in it. Its source is apparently 
inexhaustible ; for a large number of artesian wells 
were sunk in the Western Oasis without any 
diminution of the supply. It rises with such force 
that the painful labour of the Nile irrigation is 
superfluous in the oases, and the course of the 
irrigation is inverted : the water is conducted over 
the clayey soil from the higher to the lower levels, 
down terraces of cultivated land. The gardens 
and terraces, divided by high earth walls or hedges 
of acacia, and the wells and canals, shaded by 
ancient thorn-trees, wear a pretty look from the 
heights above ; and the greenness might doubtless 
be extended to the whole of the oases, to the 
complete extinction of the desert places ; but the 
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water already is liable in its abundance to form 
marshes on the salt surface of the rock, which 
give the oases an unhealthy climate in the summer 
months. It used to be a fashion in Pharaonic as 
well as Roman times to banish criminals to these 
spots,where a slow death by ague and fever was a 
sufficient punishment for all offences. The un- 
wholesomeness of the climate is partly the cause 
of the yellow skin and stunted growth of the 
inhabitants, who do not number altogether more 
than 3 5, 000, of whom nearly half dwell in the 
Western Oasis, only 300 in Fardfrah, and about 
6000 in each of the other three. Their houses are 
often substantially built of palm-logs and stone, 
instead of crude brick, and are of several storeys ; 
and the streets often run in almost total darkness 
under them. The produce of the soil scarcely 
does more than support the population, and the 
only export of any importance consists in dates 
of a peculiarly fine flavour. 

Besides the Oases, the monotony of the Libyan 
desert is relieved by the Nitrian valley, a gloomy 
hollow some twenty miles long, bounded by low 
hills, and containing ten dismal lakes, whence salt 
and natron are extracted. Round about are a few 
monasteries, the remains of the great anchorite 
settlement of Nitriae ; the most notable fact about 
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which, in modern times, is that it was the scene of 
Curzon and Tattam's depredations, whereby the 
British Museum was enriched by the acquisition, of 
a thousand valuable Syriac codices, which were 
perishing in the hands of the ignorant monks. 
South-west of the Nitrian valley is a forked river- 
bed, the Bahr Bela-ma, or " River without water." 
The Libyan desert has no natural boundary, 
since it is but the continuation of the Sahara, and' 
the limit of Egyptian territory is vaguely indicated 
by a line wavering between the 23rd and 24th 
parallels of east longitude. In this, as in most other 
respects, the Arabian desert offers a thorough con- 
trast. It is much smaller than its Libyan neigh- 
bour, much more mountainous, is visited by rains, 
and hence exhibits a certain amount of vegetation ; 
has green valleys here and there, but no oases ; is 
dwelt in by Bedawis, but has no inland towns, and 
is strictly bounded on the west and east by the 
Nile and the Red Sea. Several caravan routes lead 
from the Nile valley to Koseyr, the only port of 
Egypt on the Red Sea, except Suez. Three towns, 
near together, on the Nile, a little above Thebes, 
have served at different times as the termini of 
the Red Sea caravan-route. First Koptos (Kuft) 
was the spot to which the Pharaohs and Ptolemies 
brought the stone they quarried in the Arabian 
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desert for their temples on the Nile. In later times 
Kos took the place of Koptos, till it in turn was 
superseded by Kine, the modern terminus, whence 
pilgrims used to start for Mekka, and Englishmen 
by the overland route to India, and through which 
all the Arabian and Indian trade of Egypt was 
carried on, before canals and railways combined to 
raise Suez to the position once held by Koseyr, and 
diverted pilgrims and Anglo-Indians alike from the 
caravan route. 

Dr. Klunzinger, in his masterly description of the 
country between the Nile and the Red Sea, has 
given a vivid account of this caravan journey from 
Kine to Koseyr, which, since it cannot be bettered, 
must be quoted. The caravanserai of Bir Ambar, 
near Kin^, generally sees the final muster of from 
a dozen to a hundred camels, ready loaded and 
provisioned with water and food. " The fertile soil 
soon ceases, for it just reaches as far as the over- 
flow of last harvest extended ; it is only excep- 
tionally that here and there some small garden-like 
oases are met with, in the desert certainly, but not 
far from the cultivated surface, and fed by a deep 
well, in which the subsoil water collects. Before us 
lies a widely extended terrace-land, which rises 
almost imperceptibly. Small undulating hills cross 
it transversely and longitudinally. This region is 
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apparently devoid of all organic life : wherever the 
eye turns there is nothing but hopeless grey. Only 
in a few depressions between the hills, where the 
water of the winter's rain (which generally falls 
only once) has collected and formed a torrent, a 
small plant or a bush grows here and there, amid 
sheets of clay, mostly collected and left behind it 
by the stream. We look backwards and already 
see stretching far below us the valley of the Nile, 
and the mountains on the west of the valley — there 
forming the beginning of the Libyan desert ; 
before us we see distinct greyish-white ranges of 
limestone mountains, running in all directions, with 
valleys between them. 

" The soil on which we are marching is not loose 
sand, but very solid gravel and limestone. We 
have not to do with a sandy desert here. A light 
dust-cloud can scarcely be raised by a storm, and 
the heavy drift sand immediately collects again at 
various spots under the protection of the hills. The 
path taken by the caravan is little inferior in firm- 
ness and solidity to a regularly constructed road, 
and, since it is generally level, might be traversed 
without special difficulty even by a velocipede." 
The only road-makers are the camels, whose re- 
peated tread has worn long lines of hard ruts : no 
man ever thinks of mending or levelling the path, or 
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removing stones from it. The camel is also the 
judge of the route. He turns aside at obstruc- 
tions, breaks into an uncomfortable trot down 
declivities, and crosses the gullies that frequently 
break the path with a doubtful step that seems to 
presage broken limbs, though a fall is a rare event. 

" The caravans do not halt at midday, as unload- 
ing and loading give too much trouble to the 
drivers ; both man and beast must therefore make 
the breakfast last till evening. Luncheon or a 
drink of water may be taken while sitting on camel- 
back on the march. Accordingly the journey pro- 
ceeds with little interruption from morning till 
evening. The shadows become longer, the moun- 
tains and the horizon assume a ruddy hue, and the 
caravan begins to think of its quarters for the 
night, so that supper and the camp may be pre- 
pared before daylight is gone.*' 

Then, in some sheltered spot, the busy scene of 
unloading begins. ' The carpets are spread (tents 
are seldom taken, and are more trouble than they 
are worth), the beans got out for the beasts, the 
camels' foreleg tied up, the donkeys hobbled ; and 
the driver is free to look after himself and the 
traveller, whom he treats with all the Bedawy*s 
courtesy to his guest. The fire is lighted, and the 
coffee made, and the red pottage of lentils prepared, 
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the ambrosia of the desert ever since Esau sold 
his birthright for it. Whatever the bags contain is 
produced and devoured, but the drivers prefer their 
simple desert scons, the kurs, or cakes of un- 
leavened dough baked upon a fire of camel's dung. 
The pipes are lighted, and all crouch round the fire 
in the chilly night air. " A screen of bales is set up 
to keep off the wind, and in perfect security, with 
no bed but a carpet or piece of cotton-plush, all the 
party fall sound asleep. 

"The coolness of the morning breeze, which 
ceases soon after the morning star rises above the 
mountains, arouses the sleepers. Packing is quickly 
finished and the camp broken up. The morning 
camp, which to the camel-driver appears indis- 
pensible, partly because the animals must be fed, 
partly because he must take his own breakfast, will 
be held at the neighbouring water-station. On the 
eastern horizon appears a glimmer which becomes 
brighter and brighter — forms become more distinct, 
the top of the mountains are illuminated, as the sun 
rises we hear a barking, and immediately after- 
wards we distinguish human abodes, the dog, the 
man, and the water. None of these four objects, 
in the desert at least, is to be thought of without 
the others. The caravan leaders otherwise do not 
pay much attention to stations ; the caravan 
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marches from morning till evening, and passes the 
night at whatever spot it may have arrived at about 
sunset. Human dwellings are even avoided [at 
night] on account of the dogs. Water is drawn at 
the watering-places in passing, the skins are filled 
and the camels watered standing. 

"We are now somewhat more than twenty leagues 
from the Nile valley. The country we have already 
crossed has been a great almost-level terrace 
land, the soil being gravel or limestone. Sand- 
stone now makes its appearance, and the hills and 
mountains come more closely together and begin 
to form the sides of valleys ; with these at last 
some sign of vegetation appears, hitherto wholly 
absent. The sandstone, which is yellowish or red- 
dish in colour, rises sometimes from the valley 
bottoms in lofty isolated quadrangular rocks, 
waterworn on all sides ; such a rock among others 
is the so-called " Maiden's Castle." But soon dark 
lofty steep mountain masses show themselves, and 
seem to bar the way. We can no longer march 
so straight onwards as before; a deep narrow 
valley winds through the hard rock, which belongs 
to the primary mountains. Bare rocks show them- 
selves everywhere, torn with wild ravines and 
chasms. The mountain walls are covered with 
loose blocks, both large and small, but with no soil. 
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These threaten to crush the traveller ; a number of 
them have indeed fallen down right in the path. 
At the entrance of this valley, beside the caravan 
route, is a cistern, the well called Hammamdt ; 
there are several such on the road and a good 
many among the mountains. They are generally 
deep built up wells, from which the water is drawn 
up in leathern buckets, or a stair leads down to 
them, — a structure of which a son of the country, 
longing for coolness, not unfrequently makes use to 
descend and bathe in the cool basin below from 
which others obtain their water for drinking and 
cooking. Along the whole road, but especially in 
this valley, antiquities belonging to the Ancient 
Egyptian and the Greek periods are seen." 

At the littoral slope of the mountains, where they 
descend to the Red Sea, '*the air, the soil, the 
water, the rocks, the structure of the mountains, 
and to some extent also the animals, plants, and 
people, change their character. A fresh, pure sea- 
breeze blows from the north, or, laden with clouds 
and moisture, the warm and oppressive south-east 
wind, which, along with the always pleasant north 
wind and the cold north-east, rules the winter half- 
year, and which is kept from reaching the Nile 
valley by the intervening mountains, as the samdim 
from the west has its progress eastwards arrested. 
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The Springs that here and there occur have a very 
bitter taste, and sometimes give out a smell like 
that of sulphuretted hydrogen. In places the soil 
appears loose, crusty, yellowish, moist, as it were 
spongy, and impregnated with a saline fluid. A 
bitter perennial rivulet, the Ambiga, runs down 
into the valley, and gives a verdant existence to a 
grove of rushes, but after a few days' rain becomes 
a raging devastating stream. Already, at a distance 
the most striking feature of this littoral portion of 
the mountains, is the long stretching ridge of white 
limestone hills, which rise youthfully among the 
dark and ancient primary rocks. From the bare 
hill terrace that spreads out before us we perceive 
on the eastern horizon a bluish black band, which 
separates the earth from the clear blue vault of 
heaven. The camel accelerates his pace as we 
march down a valley of no great slope — that of the 
Ambiga. This opens out more and more ; we 
hear behind the last hills the roaring and the 
booming, and at last we stand before the town, the 
seaport of Koseyr."^ 

It would be difficult to discover a much more 
desolate shore than that of the Red Sea. Klun- 
zinger describes the country along the coast as 
a " howling wilderness," with a parched salt soil, 

1 C. B. Klunzinger: Upper Egypt, E.T. 215 — 229. 
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brackish water, and no vegetation. Nevertheless, 
the profits of the trade with Arabia and India have 
always kept the rulers of Egypt alive to the im- 
portance of a port on the Red Sea. In Ptolemaic 
times, besides Clysma (now Suez), there were five 
trading-stations along the west coast, of which Bere- 
nice, near the famous Emerald Mountains, was the 
chief: but these, like all settlements on a shore 
where there are no rivers and no cultivable soil, 
had an ephemeral existence. At present Koseyr is 
the only port on this coast besides Suez. Further 
south, indeed, Egypt has acquired from Turkey the 
ports of SuHkin and Masiwa, well placed on islands 
with fine harbours, considerable population, and a 
valuable trade with the heart of Africa ; and still 
beyond, on the Gulf of Aden, Zeyla and Berbera. 
But on the Egyptian coast proper the sole. port of 
Egypt is Koseyr, founded by Seltm, tbe Turkish 
conqueror of Egypt, near the site of an ancient 
station. In the time of Muhammad *Aly, Koseyr 
rose to a position of much prosperity. Thirty 
thousand pilgrims bound for the Holy City of Islam 
passed through it from the Nile each year, the corn 
for Arabia was exported thence, and twice a month 
steamers landed their passengers, who came honie 
from India viA Kin^ and Cairo. At that time 
Koseyr had a population of 8000. Now it has 800. 
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The railway from Cairo to Suez, and then the 
Suez canal, demolished its flourishing transport 
trade, and it is now an insignificant little port, 
whose chief interest lies in its coral reefs and pearl 
fisheries. 

At its northern extremity the Red Sea divides 
into two gulfs, that of Suez and that of El- 
'Akabah, with the mountainous peninsula of Sinai 
between them. Both belong to Egypt politically, 
but geographically the true boundary of Egypt is 
obviously the west coast of the Gulf of Suez con- 
tinued by the canal to the Mediterranean. The 
interest of Sinai is chiefly geological and artistic, 
though to some it has a factitious theological 
attraction. It may be added that it is probable 
that the Israelites were never there. The Isthmus 
of Suez was originally a strait, and the only 
eminence on its low level surface — the hilly district 
called El-Gisr or "the Causeway" near the 
middle — is the result of the accumulation of sand 
produced by the meeting tides of the two seas, 
aided by the silting-up of the country about the 
Isthmus which is the counterpart of the depression 
still taking place along the coast of the Delta in 
spite of the Nile-deposit. The silting, however, did 
not cause the drying-up of the entire strait, but 
left a series of lakes or salt-marshes. 

I 
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The notion of restoring the original strait by 
joining these lakes together is of very ancient date. 
It was attempted, apparently with success, in the 
age of the Pharaohs, and in Ptolemaic times an 
indirect junction between the two seas was effected 
by a canal (the original of the present Fresh Water 
Canal) connecting the Pelusiac arm of the Nile near 
Bubastis with the city of Heroopolis at the head of 
the gulf of the same name, now separated by a 
sandy plain from the Red Sea and called the Bitter 
Lakes. The direct communication now established 
is, however, unprecedented. It was a favourite 
scheme with many of the rulers of Egypt, and 
Buonaparte during the French occupation entered 
into its serious consideration, but gave it up in con- 
sequence of a mistaken calculation on the part of 
his engineer, whereby the levels of the two seas 
were taken to be considerably unequal, instead of 
being as they are, nearly the same height. This 
error was corrected by M. Linant, and in 1854 M. 
de Lesseps laid his plan before Sa'id Pasha, with 
whose approval and material assistance the canal 
was begun in 1859 ^Y ^^e Suez Canal Company. 
At first the forced labour of 25,000 Egyptian pea- 
sants changed quarterly by the Viceroy was em- 
ployed, but when this contract was very properly 
broken at the demand of the English Government, 
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the Company's engineer supplied its place by a 
variety of ingenious machines, by the aid of which 
every difficulty was at last overcome and the canal 
opened with truly oriental rejoicings in the presence 
of all Europe on the 17th of November, 1869. Since 
then, the numbers and tonnage of the ships using 
it have steadily increased, till, in 1878, 1593 ships 
passed through it (of which 1227 were British), with 
an aggregate tonnage of over 3,ooo,cxx), and paying 
dues to the amount of 1,200,000// Compared with 
the Cape route to Bombay, nearly five thousand 
miles are saved. 

The length of the canal is one hundred miles ; 
its depth twenty-six feet, and its width at the 
bottom seventy-two feet, at the surface 190 to 
328 according to the level. Starting from the east 
side of the bay of Suez with a wide channel, pro- 

* The total capital employed by the Company up to the time of the 
opening was about 17,000,000/., of which about 10,000,000/. bears 
interest. The original capital was 8,000,000/. ; the indemnity from 
the Khedive for breach of contract in withdrawing forced labour, &c., 
3,360,000/.; a Lottery Loan, 1868, produced 4,000,000/. ; another 
loan, in 1869, 1,200,000/. Of this Egypt contributed about 8 J mil- 
lions, in taking shares, paying indemnity, and renouncing interest, 
besides undertaking the reckless expenses of the opening ceremonies. 
The British Government, however, purchased the Egyptian shares 
for 4,000,000/., Egypt engaging to pay 7 per cent, interest till 
1886, as they do not carry interest till 1894. The working expenses 
of the canal in 1878 were 675,910/., and the receipts nearly double 
that sum. 

I 2 
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tected from the sand shoals of the gulf by a mole 
of the same hard rock as the beautiful mountain of 
'Atika which overhangs the west coast, it traverses 
the low marshy plain of Suez for ten miles, and 
then enters the deep cutting five miles long, caused 
by the higher land of ShdlOf, where it contracts 
to a width of 190 feet at the surface, the bottom 
remaining seventy-two feet as before. "Then pursu- 
ing its way for twenty-five miles, marked by a line 
of buoys, through the Bitter Lakes — now great 
sheets of water twenty-five to thirty feet deep, but 
before the canal was dug wide expanses of salt 
marsh — whence it issues through a low tract only 
to encounter another stretch of higher land, through 
which it is conducted by the cuttings of Serapeum 
and Tiasiin, six miles long, the canal enters the 
Crocodile Lake, or Timsah, once a reedy pond of 
brackish water, but since the canal let-in the Medi- 
terranean, an expanse of six square miles of clear 
blue water. The highest point of the Isthmus is 
then reached, the " Causeway " already referred-to 
some sixty feet above the sea level ; this is pierced 
in a deep cutting six miles long, and the canal skirts 
the edge of one of the Balah lakes, cuts through a 
sandpit" into the largest lake, issues through the 
sand-hills of El-Kantarah (" the bridge,*' i.e. between 
Asia and Africa) into Lake Menzeleh, and running 
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for twenty-seven miles along its east side opens 
out to a mouth of 1000 feet as it enters the har- 
bour of Port Said on the Mediterranean coast. 

There are three towns, besides villages and rail- 
way depots, on the canal, and they all owe their 
existence or survival to it and bear the marks of the 
notiveaux ridies. Suez, at the Red Sea entrance, 
represents the ancient port of Clysma, but never 
attained to much repute till the canal revived it, 
and even now it is a wretched little town, consist- 
ing in the usual Arab mud-huts, a few shabby 
mosques, and some European erections in lath and 
plaster. The new harbour, outside the great swamp 
which stretches in front of the town, is the only 
notable thing about Suez besides the canal. Is- 
mailia, on Lake Timsah, is the result of the neces- 
sity for housing the company's workmen, and is ot 
small consequence now the canal is completed and 
most of the workmen gone. It marks, however, 
the angle where the Fresh Water Canal and also 
the railway from Cairo turn south towards Suez. 
This canal, which originally connected the Pelu- 
siac arm of the Nile by Bubastis with Heroopolis, 
and supported by its moisture the strip of green 
soil which divides the desert from the Delta east- 
wards (see p. 34), had run dry beyond Ghassasin, 
and its present revival is the work of the Suez Canal 
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Company, who prolonged it to Ismailia and then 
down to Suez for the sake of supplying their work- 
people with water, which otherwise had to be 
brought on camel-back at an enormous cost. This 
canal, though shallow, serves for a certain amount 
of local traffic, and its usefulness is increased by the 
new Ismailta canal which connects .it with Cairo. 
Port Sa'td, at the northern extremity of the Suez 
Canal is the counterpart of Suez, with European 
improvements ; but whilst Suez is only the resus- 
citation of the canal, Port Sa^id is its creation. It 
owes its existence to the fact that where it now 
stands the approach to the coast is deepest ; and its 
site was therefore selected in 1859, ^^ one of the 
strip of islands forming the sea-wall of Lake Men- 
zeleh, as the best place for the exit of the Canal, 
and it was christened after the patron of the enter- 
prise and the founder of the Egyptian National 
Debt. The most notable things about Port Sa'td 
are its two breakwaters, more than a mile and a 
half and a mile long respectively, and consisting of 
some twenty-five thousand blocks of concrete, each 
weighing upwards of twenty tons, \di\A pierre perdu. 
They are inclined towards each other and enclose 
an outer harbour of 570 acres, from which they are 
intended to keep out the drifting sand ; but con- 
stant dredging is needed to preserve the required 
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depth of twenty-Six feet. Three sheltered basins 
make up the inner harbour inside the coast-line. 
The general aspect of Port Said and of the other 
two canal towns is that of people who have had 
one good time and hopefully expect another, but 
meanwhile prefer to wait and do nothing. A 
serious collapse of the Suez Canal is urgently 
needed to stir up the towns it has created. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. 

Although it would be difficult to gather the fact 
from travellers' books, the true Egyptians, the vast 
majority of the modern inhabitants, and almost the 
sole contributors to the wealth of Egypt, are the 
Fellclhin or peasants.* The word felldhy which 
(with its plural /<?//4^///) has been almost naturalized 
in European languages, means simply a 'cutter', 
and hence one who cuts or cleaves the earth, a 

^ The population of Egypt proper is estimated at 5,5oo,cxx>, or 
463 to the square mile, and of these fully 4,000,000 are felldhin. 
The townfolk number hardly a tenth of the population, unless the 
Copts (of whom there are quite 300,000) and Europeans are in- 
cluded : the only large town populations are those of Cairo (350,000) 
and Alexandria (212,000), which include many foreigners. The 
number of Europeans in Egypt is about 80,000, of whom half are 
Greeks, the French and Italians coming next in the census. About 
100,000 Bedawis acknowledge the sovereignty of the Khedive, and 
Turks, Negroes, Abyssinians, and other barbarous races make up 
another 100,000. The Jews and Armenians form small but im- 
portant communities. 
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tiller, boor, or peasant. A less apt designation for 
the Egyptian agricultural labourer could hardly 
have been found ; for ploughing is the last thing 
he thinks of ; and * waterer ' would better describe 
his chief occupation. He is, however, a tiller in the 
more general sense, for the cultivation of the soil 
is his sole business and his alone. Every operation 
connected with the production of the rich crops 
which are the wealth of Egypt is performed by the 
fellah. He keeps the canals filled in the dry seasons 
of the year, laboriously ladling up the water to the 
higher levels in the buckets of the shadiif ; he regu- 
lates the spread of the inundation by dams and 
sluices ; he sows the seed, frightens off the birds, 
reaps the corn and garners the grain in the village 
barns. 

The felldh is the only real worker in Egypt, and 
he has been used to doing all the 'work from ages 
long before Moses. We see him depicted on the 
oldest wall pictures of the tombs and temples doing 
just the same tasks that he does to-day, and looking 
just the same figure of a man that he looks now. 
Like the characteristic cattle of the monuments, 
which murrain and cross-breeding cannot alter, 
the modern fellcih is the same man as the peasant 
who toiled to build up the great stones of the Pyra- 
mids. Assyrians and Persians, Greeks and Romans, 
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Arabs and Turks, have conquered his land, and 
taken unto themselves wives of his slenderly beau- 
tiful daughters, and have changed his language and 
his religion ; but him they have not changed. The 
fellih is still the ancient Egyptian, in spite of his 
many masters. Here and there the influence of 
the Arab invasion may be traced in the faces and 
manners of the people, and in some parts an almost 
pure Arab colony can be distinguished ; but as a 
rule the peasant that the traveller sees working the 
shaduf or scattering the seed is unmistakably the 
twin brother of the peasant who worked the shaduf 
and scattered the seed under Cheops the builder of 
the Great Pyramid. 

The felldhin are an extremely fine race. Though 
not tall they are well-built and broad-chested, and 
their spare, lithe frames, which never grow fat, are 
capable of a strength and an endurance which it 
were hard to match in any other labouring class. 
The face of the felldh is a fine oval, with a broad 
and marked brow, and a brown complexion which 
becomes a deep bronze in the more southern 
parts of the country. His brilliant black eyes, 
with their thick lashes, would be very conspicuous 
if he had not contracted the habit of keeping 
them half-shut on account of the glare of the sun- 
light. The mouth is well formed and adorned with 
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exquisite teeth, but the h'ps are a little thick ; 
the nose is straight, with wide nostrils; the 
hair scant and curly ; the skull peculiarly large 
and solid. The whole head is shaved, with the 
exception of a tuft which is left on the crown, to 
serve (it is said) as a handle to carry it by after 
decapitation ; but the moustache never feels the 
razor, and the beard is seldom shaved, except a 
small space on either side under the corners of the 
mouth. The dress consists in a smock of blue cot- 
ton (in the Delta) or of a brown woollen stuff (in 
the Nile valley), under which well-to-do peasants 
wear drawers, but many have only a loin-cloth. 
The head is protected by a white cap covered with 
a red fez (or tarbiish), round which a long strip of 
muslin is rolled to make a turban : but the poorer 
labourers cannot afford the turban and have to con- 
tent themselves with the tarbiish, which is handed 
down from father to son till there is little of its red- 
ness left ; and the very poorest do not even possess 
this ancestral treasure, but have to manage with 
the thin cotton cap alone. 

The women are very slender and beautifully 
formed, and their skin is more delicate than the 
men's. Few lovelier women can be seen than the 
Egyptian peasant girl of sixteen returning from 
her usual errand of fetching water from the river 
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or the village well : her lithe form suffers no un- 
gainly strain from the weight of the great water- 
jar she carries on her head, — balanced so securely 
that it scarcely needs the steadying of the shapely 
brown arm, — and she walks erect with a noble 
carriage. She needs no artifice to enhance the 
charm of her form and the fascination of the beauti- 
ful eyes that the face- veil does not conceal ; yet 
nothing will do but she must spoil her warm skin 
with tattooing on chin, hands and arms, and be- 
. tween the breasts, put rings in her ears and her 
nose, and hang herself about with tawdry orna- 
ments. Almost the only garment of the peasant 
woman is a blue cotton shirt or gown, smaller than 
the men's smock, with a head-veil hanging over 
the head behind, which can be drawn over the 
face at sight of a man ; but some wear the ordinary 
black face-veil used by the upper classes. In the 
southern provinces the brown woollen material 
takes the place of the blue cotton, as with the 
men's smocks, and the shape of the garment alters. 
Still higher up the river even the single shirt is 
abandoned. 

It is astonishing that such well-made women 
and men should develope out of the wretched 
blear-eyed, pot-bellied children that bask in the 
sun with the dogs, and afford a maintenance to 
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a swarm of deserving vermin. The children are 
always dirty, and it must be confessed that the 
women are not remarkable for cleanliness, but 
then they are not expected to be religious ; whilst 
the ordinary ritual of Isiam compels the men to 
perform certain ablutions several times a day be- 
fore prayer, and thus ensures very tolerable clean- 
liness in the fellahin in spite of the dirt with which 
they are surrounded in their crowded hovels.' 

" The fellih, at least of the poorer class, is 
almost exclusively a vegetarian, and pastures his 
tongue mostly on coarse, heavy, and raw substances. 
With his black millet-bread, or his cakes of un- 
leavened flour he eats salt, caraway, garlic, onions, 
and other vegetables, raw and uncooked, by prefe- 
rence, and in addition the many kinds of fruits he 
possesses, especially dates and melons. With his 
sharp teeth he eats into the rind of the d6m-nut, 
and the stems of the sugar-cane, which lacerate 
the gums of a person unaccustomed to them, and 
make them bleed, and he chews grain and legumes 
slightly roasted, maize, beans, chick-peas, and half- 
ripe wheat. He does not allow himself many 
dainties ; any of this sort that he has, such as milk, 
eggs, fowls, pigeons, or cattle, he sells, though on 
a few days of the year, at family or religious 

^ See above, page 74 ^^ 
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feasts, when impelled by religion, he does allow 
himself the indulgence of a good piece of mutton. 
Spirituous liquors he never tastes. It is only with 
tobacco that he is not niggardly. A wife and 
family are quite indispensable to him ; he would 
rather starve and allow those dependent on him to 
starve also than remain unmarried. From the poli- 
tical pressure weighing him down, he cannot 
easily raise himself from his condition of poverty, 
and from indolence he has no great desire to do 
so (most of the felldhs are mere day-labourers or 
tenants, not land-owners) ; yet from his content- 
ment and domesticity he is always merry, he chats, 
jokes, and sings, is healthy, and incredibly efficient 
and assiduous in working." ' 

In fine, the felldh is a very hard-worked labourer, 
who has learnt the great lesson of taking things 
easily, and therefore does more work than 
most labourers, with less grumbling. He is very 
obstinate and conservative, and believes firmly in 
his own way of doing things ; but he is quite 
tolerant of other people's eccentricities and is 
uniformly polite and even flattering in his address. 
He is no fool, but can be witty and amusing 
with the best, and perfectly appreciates the sa- 
tirical lampoons which are much circulated orally 

^ C. B. Klunzinger: Upper Egypt, 123. 
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among the lower classes when the government 
does something more than usually tyrannical. 
He is never drunk, and therefore is seldom brutal. 
His vices are the vices of servitude. He has been 
so long trampled down that he has forgotten how 
to stand upright ; he has been so systematically 
robbed, that he tries a little thieving on his own 
account ; he is the victim of such rapacious greed 
that he has become avaricious himself; he has 
known so much of the lies of his rulers that he has 
found it useful to lie to them in return. But if he 
is cringing and thievish and avaricious and lying, it 
is because the men who have been set over him 
from Khedive to village sheykh, from Minister of 
Finance to lowest tax-gatherer, have been liars, 
greedy of gold, insolent robbers of their inferiors 
and cringing thieves towards their betters. It will 
take centuries to make the fellclh a free-spirited 
man ; but if it can be done it will be by first 
reforming his so-called superiors and teaching him 
that Turkish misrule is not the only possible form 
of government. 

The towns-people are naturally of a more mixed 
race than the felldhtn: conquering armies take 
more kindly to the towns than to the open country, 
and their trace is seen in the faces and habits of 
the tradesman and artisan. Nevertheless, the 
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Egyptian townsman is at bottom very like his 
country neighbour : he is only a little more po- 
lished and plausible, and rather more of an Arab 
in manner and character. In occupation he is of 
course in complete contrast, for instead of an 
active life in the fields he sits smoking in his 
shop, carrying on those interminable bargainings 
which are the indispensable condition of business 
in the East There are some town-occupations, 
however, which rival field-work in activity ; such 
as the laborious trade of the water-carrier, or the 
un\^aried bowing of the porter's broad shoulders, 
the restless haggling of the public broker, the per- 
petual run of the swift-footed sai's or groom who 
clears the way for his master when he rides abroad, 
and the long hot dusty walks of the various hawkers 
who perambulate the streets shouting or chanting 
the quality of their stock in quaint allusive phrases. 
Thus the seller of lupins cries " How sweet is the 
little offspring of the river ! " because the lupin is 
soaked in the Nile to prepare it for eating ; and 
the hawker of sour limes sings " God make them 
light, O limes ! " — meaning your purse ; and the 
refreshing water-melon is announced in the words 
" O consoler of the embarrassed, O pips ! " 

The commoner order of towns-people dress like 
the fellihin ; but as the social scale is ascended 
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the material and number of the garments improves 
and the well-to-do Egyptian wears, instead of the 
peasant's smock, a white shirt (of silk or cotton or 
muslin) next the skin, and over it a long striped 
silk and cotton robe called kaftan, resembling a 
dressing-gown, bound at the waist with a thick 
girdle. Out of doors a cloth coat (gibbeh) is put 
on over the kaftcin, and in cold weather a vest is 
worn over the shirt. The ladies of the upper 
classes, when they go out, disguise themselves in 
immense folds of black silk ; and gentlemen and 
officers wear the Turkish jacket and loose trousers. 
Government officials have adopted the European 
dress, to their intense discomfort. 

"In Upper Egypt the life of the ordinary inhabitant 
of the towns is passed in a simple and uniform 
manner. Before sunrise he leaves his couch, per- 
forms the morning ablutions enjoined by his 
religion, and repeats his early prayer. To say his 
morning prayer after sunrise is forbidden by the 
ordinances of his religion, and to allow the sun to 
rise above one's slumbering head is universally 
regarded as prejudicial to health. He then drinks 
his cup of coffee, and smokes his pipe either at 
home or in the public coffee-house. His break- 
fast, which he takes after the coffee (though some- 
times before it), consists of the remains of his meal 

K 
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of the previous evening, or of cakes and milk, or 
for a trifle he procures from the market the ever- 
ready national dish of ful, that is, stewed beans. 
He then engages in his vocations, buys, sells, 
writes, works, or moves about, all in the most 
comfortable, quiet, and deliberate manner. "What 
is not done to-day must be done to-morrow.^^ In 
good Arabic, Bukra in sha-A llAh (" to-morrow, if God 
please") stands written on his forehead in large 
letters. The most urgent affairs leave always a 
quarter- of-an-hour free in which to gossip with 
acquaintances over coffee and a pipe, be it in retail- 
shop, workshop, or office. And if many acquaint- 
ances turn up, the more numerous grow these 
quarters-of-an-hour. Now and again he has no 
Avork, or no desire to do it, and then he drags him- 
self from one friend to the other. Bread for him- 
self and his family will no doubt turn up, Rdbbina 
kertnty " our Lord is gracious " or " liberal," it is but 
little he requires, and in case of necessity his soft- 
hearted neighbour will not allow him to go sup- 
perless to bed. Even before the mid-day call of the 
mueddin from the minaret, he has made his pre- 
parations for the hour of prayer, and after the 
performance of his devotions he returns home and 
enjoys his simple dinner. This consists for the most 
part only of bread with fruits or with white country 
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cheese, milk, salt, fish, or molasses (the so-called 
black honey). 

He takes care not to make his mid-day sleep 
too short, especially in the long warm days of sum- 
mer, and he lies down in his house or in his shop, in 
the cafe, or in any shady spot in the open air ; at this 
time the streets and markets become deserted. 
Not till well through the afternoon does he again 
move, when he begins the second portion of the 
day as he did the first, with ablutions, prayers, and 
coffee, afterwards bestirring himself with some 
energy to make up during the remainder of the 
day for the time he has dreamed and trifled away. 
For this remainder is but short, and with the last 
rays of the setting sun the call from the minaret 
is again heard, the trader shuts his shop, the work- 
man flings-by his tools, the scholar, the writer, 
and the man of learning shut their books. This 
dawdling habit, which, in the provinces at least, is 
the rule, is not, however, solely the result of in- 
dolence, but arises more from the fact that little 
trade or industry exists, and the want of a regular 
weekly day of rest is also not without blame. The 
natives when necessary often display the greatest 
ardour and even steady perseverance. 

The cultivation of the fields allow the country- 
man less leisure for the dolce far niente^ but even 
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he does not overwork himself. From the mellow- 
ness and fertility of the soil his labour is light 
enough when compared with that of a northern 
peasant, and chiefly consists in the artificial water- 
ing of the land, effected mostly by the labour of 
young people or of cattle. When he can the 
countryman also takes his hours of idleness, and 
sleeps, and gossips, and sings. He too is never in 
a hurry. 

After his evening devotions the dweller in the 
town moves homewards to his house, where his 
supper is already awaiting him. At this meal, 
which is generally the principal meal of the day, 
he quite acts the gourmand. His wife brings it to 
him on a round wooden board elevated on pieces 
of wood or short feet ; among richer people a 
shield-like metal plate is used instead. The basis 
of the meal is bread made of wheat or millet flour, 
or hot unleavened cakes — of which he devours 
incredible quantities — baked over a fire of dung. 
His wife has also boiled or fried for him a fish 
with onions and oil, or there lies in the pot a young 
pigeon or a fowl, the juice of which tastes excel- 
lently when the cakes are dipped in it. Sometimes 
also a small piece of mutton, buffalo, soaked bamU 
yehsy or the viscous-juiced, spinach-like moluchieh 
are cooked. These however are the more ex- 
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pensive viands, and in the evening also people on 
ordinaiy occasions are satisfied with the fiil, which 
hasbecome so much a national dish. Other dishes 
are such as lentils boiled in water without flesh, 
fiil with moluchieh, a thick flour paste, coarsely 
ground barley or wheat, a cake made with butter, 
an omelette, fruit, roasted grain, salt, and caraway, 
and especially raw onions. Whenever it is pos- 
sible, two or three kinds of dishes must be on the 
table, and the inhabitant of the town tastes of 
them indiscriminately. 

After the evening meal our citizen either re- 
mains at home enjoying a dignified ease in his 
harim, or he takes up his position before his house, 
stretched out in the dust of the street, or squatting 
amidst a knot of peaceful neighbours ; less fre- 
quently he visits the caf^ again, or calls on a 
friend in his house or courtyard, if he has a friend 
able and ready to gather his friends around him 
for a social meeting in the evening. The light of 
the moon and stars suffices, or, if in winter they 
must retreat into the dark chamber, the weak 
glimmer of an oil- lamp. In this country nothing 
is known of nocturnal labours either of hand or 
head even among the learned, and the many blind 
and blear-eyed people that here wander about 
have not contracted their ailments through over- 
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Straining their eyes. As to-day is, so is to-morrow, 
and the most momentous events passing in the 
great world here make on most people no impres- 
sion whatever. For it is only a very few that 
receive a newspaper, and still fewer understand it, 
partly because its language is too fine, and therefore 
not suited to the mass, partly because the necessary 
previous knowledge of every kind is absent. It is 
only the most urgent necessity, that causes the citi- 
zen to take a journey, and when he does travel he 
makes a pilgrimage to Mekka, or, at most, goes to 
some other country in which Islam prevails.^" 

The Egyptian social system is based upon the 
laws of the Koran, and is similar to that of all other 
Mohammadan countries. Polygamy has an evil 
sound, and concubinage a worse ; but when ap- 
plied to the case of Egypt they lose much of 
their harshness. The interference of England and 
France in Egyptian affairs, and the conclusion of a 
slave convention in 1877, have struck at the root 
of the horrible traffic in female slaves. It is true 
that in the East decrees and conventions are often 
or generally inoperative beyond the waste of offi- 
cial time and paper ; and it cannot be said that 
the slave convention has been fully put into 
execution as yet. Caravans of slaves are still 

1 C. B- Klimzinger: Upper Egypt, 158 — 161, 
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dragged from the heart of Africa to be sold for 
the harims of Egypt. But the traffic is now pro- 
hibited and has become a smuggling trade, and as 
such can always be put down by a proper system of 
inspection. Under European control this inspection 
is gradually becoming more thorough; caravans 
are stopped and slave-merchants prosecuted much 
more frequently than before, and fewer slave cargoes 
are now run through the blockade maintained by 
consular agents than used to be the case when the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade was intrusted to the very 
people who were most interested in preserving it, 
the Turkish provincial governors. It may now be 
taken for granted that the Egyptian slave-trade is 
in process of abolition ; and as concubinage (in 
spite of the permission of the Korin) has now no 
legal status in Egypt, the intolerable evils of female 
slavery need not be discussed. Whatever the 
ex-Khedive's real intentions were, the slave con- 
vention of 1877 was one of the finest and the most 
astonishing acts of a Mohammadan ruler that can 
be conceived. It has removed, at least in fosse^ 
the blackest stain from the Eastern social system. 

Apart from its now illegal bondwomen, Egyp- 
tian society may compare not unfavourably with 
the European system. With the exception of the 
Turkish official caste, iand some of the Europeans 
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who settle in Cairo, the polygamous Egyptian is 
every whit as moral as his English or French con- 
temporary. Polygamy is much more a theoretical 
than a practical institution. Expense and domestic 
discomfort, apart from the exclusive instinct of 
true love, are enough to account for the fact that 
although he is allowed by his religious law fourwives, 
not one Egyptian in twenty has even two. Poly- 
gamy is indeed the law of the land, but it is the 
exception with the individual. The real blot on 
the Mohammadan system is the facility which is 
permitted in divorce, whereby a successive poly- 
gamy is attained which (like the unrecognized but 
painfully prominent English system) is even worse 
than contemporaneous polygamy. The mere words 
"Thou art divorced," uttered in anger or by 
accident, suffice to separate a woman from her 
husband ; and after two such separations and re- 
conciliations, they cannot again live together until 
the revolting law has been fulfilled which enacts 
that a woman triply divorced must be married to 
another husband and divorced by him before she 
can go back to her first husband. The serious 
consequences of the saying "Thou art triply 
divorced " have given it the force of one of the 
most solemn and binding oaths an Egyptian can 
us6 ; and nothing will induce him even to read it 
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aloud from a written or printed paper. The woman 
has no such power of freeing herself from a vicious 
or brutal husband : on the contrary, after anything 
but the triple divorce, she is bound to go back to 
her husband whenever he repents of his dismissal 
and chooses to recall the sentence of banishment. 
Nothing can free her absolutely but the formal 
sentence of triple divorce from her husband's mouth, 
and no legal power can force him to say it against 
his will. All the wife can sue for is a separate main^- 
tenance, and even that is sufficiently hard to obtain 
unless she is rich and can outbribe her husband with 
the judge. During separation, and for a certain 
period after divorce, the woman is entitled to sup- 
port from her husband ; and up to the age of seven 
she keeps the custody of her children. 

The demoralizing effects of this looseness of the 
marriage tie are easily understood : yet it is difficult 
to see how some such means of escape from a mise- 
rable union could be omitted in a system wherein 
the wife and husband do not see each other's faces 
till after the wedding, and know nothing at first 
hand of each other's dispositions. The bride has no 
voice in the choice of her husband, and if she had 
there would be nothing to guide herein the selection of 
one unknown man from a number of others equally 
unknown. The poor little child of twelve or fifteen 
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— many Egyptian girls are mothers at fourteen — is 
handed over to her stranger bridegroom, often little 
older than herself, as soon as he has paid the stipu- 
lated dowry, and the bargain is celebrated with 
much ceremony and many superstitious rites ; after 
which the childish couple are left to begin life to- 
gether as best they can, in total ignorance of each 
other's characters and tastes. Naturally cases of 
mutual dislike are not rare, and disastrous conse- 
quences would follow if incompatible couples were 
irrevocably tied together. If no release were possi* 
ble the estate of marriage would become intolerable 
to society. 

The whole Mohammadan system of the separa- 
tion of the sexes, of which polygamy and divorce 
are the necessary outcome, is undoubtedly per- 
nicious ; but it must be allowed its redeeming 
points. It is lamentably true that the purest phase 
of love's young dream is almost never found. 
Young men who have their marriages arranged for 
them with an unseen bride, who never feel the 
refining influence of women's society, are not 
likely to know the ideal of chivalrous love : — 

" To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her 
And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until they win her ; for indeed I know 
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Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words. 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 
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Nevertheless there is a very real honest hearty 
love among Egyptian husbands and wives which 
may contrast favourably with the family devotion 
of most countries. And it must be remem- 
bered that if the husband does divorce his wife, 
at least he is scrupulously true to her while she 
is his wife ; and if he takes another wife beside 
her, he will be true to them two. There is no pro- 
miscuous immorality among the Egyptians. The 
prostitute is practically non-existent, except in 
towns where Europeans have made her a necessity. 
The young man in Egypt at least stands above his 
contemporary in England in this respect, that he 
marries early and knows nothing of what we call 
" sowing his wild oats ^' — meaning thereby noisome 
weeds which his children's children will have to 
reap. And if he happens to be one of the minority, 
who have more than one wife, at least he is innocent 
of that plurality of women which is an established 
element in the European social system, and is 
infinitely more demoralizing and more hurtful 
to the women and men of to-day and all future 
time. 
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As far as the men are concerned, the Egyptian 
social system, with the abolition of female slavery, is 
distinctly more moral and more healthy than the 
English. As regards the women it is less successful. 
The Egyptian girl is brought up to be married : so 
far perhaps she is not exceptional : but she is 
brought up to an ideal of marriage which an English 
mother would shrink from teaching her daughter. 
She is made to listen to things and see things 
which are deliberately intended to break down 
all maidenly reserves : she is not only encouraged to 
watch the wanton dances of the shameless Gha- 
Wclzy, but is often set to learn their sensual acquire- 
ments ; in short she is carefully instructed in every 
art that can hold her husband's passion, which is all 
she hopes for from marriage ; whilst she is taught no- 
thing that can develope those finer qualities of heart 
and brain that shall command his trust and admira- 
tion. Education is almost unknown among the 
women of Egypt, and even religion is regarded as 
superfluous. It is a popular fallacy to attribute to 
Isldm the doctrine that women have no souls ; but 
it is certain that modern custom ignores any such 
possessions ; a woman is not encouraged to go to 
the mosque nor even to pray at home. Apparently 
the exacting ritual prescribed for the men is enough 
for both ; but it is a pity that godliness should be 
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a necessary preliminary to cleanliness in the East, 
for the women by ignoring the one neglect the 
other, and their persons are too often entomological 
museums. 

In spite of a vicious training, seclusion, and no 
education, it cannot be said that the women of 
Egypt lead an unhappy life. They are perhaps as 
well loved and as busy as the women of Europe. 
It is absurd to contrast an average middle-class 
Englishwoman with the favourites of a pasha's 
harim. It is in the upper classes of every country 
that the vices of a social system are most evident — 
at least to the rest. A middle-class Egyptian wife 
does very much the same things that the wife of an 
ordinary English man-of-business does. In Egypt 
there is cooking, washing, mending, housekeeping 
in general, to be done as well as in England ; and it 
is the wife who has to do or direct it all. Among 
the peasantry the woman often works as hard as the 
man ; she is even put to such labour as bricklaying ; 
but she always does her work cheerfully, and never 
complains of the weight of the water-jars she carries 
from the well, or the heat of the stove where she 
cooks her husband's supper. A good deal of her 
time is spent in needlework, embroidery, and 
spinning; and these domestic employments are 
deemed the most praiseworthy occupations for a 
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woman : " an hour at the distaff/* said the Prophet, 
"is better than a yearns worship." She has her 
amusements, too, and can sing and play and dance 
sometimes, though she prefers having her singing 
and dancing done for her. She is fond of gossip, 
and makes and receives prodigious calls. The 
women of a set have their private rhcnionSy to which 
no husband of them all dare enter ; and the proceed- 
ings are childishly joyous and boisterous. So far 
from disliking their enforced seclusion, they regard it 
as a proof of their husband's love ; and unusual free- 
dom is taken to indicate carelessness and neglect 
on the husband's part. Egyptian wives, however, 
are under less restraint than most Muslim harims ; 
and the peasant women use very little concealment 
and even neglect the drawing of the veil altogether, 
though in the towns it is not unusual to see women 
carefully hiding their faces with a veil, whilst the 
greater part of their persons is wholly exposed. Con- 
sidering the risk of marriage between strangers and 
the husband^s terrible power of divorce, Egyptian 
wives are better off than might be expected, and (un- 
happily) they wish for nothing better. Nevertheless 
it is clear that until the women are brought up 
with different ideas, and mothers and sisters are 
purer and less ignorant, it is vain to expect a high 
estimation of women from the men ; and without 
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such an estimation nothing great can be hoped for 
from a people. 

The children naturally learn little worth learning 
from the women among whom their early years are 
spent. In truth it is very little of any kind that 
they learn at home, except manners and the rudi- 
mentary formulas of religion. In manners the 
Egyptian boy of the middle and upper classes is 
singularly graceful and courteous, and his deference 
to his father and elders is a striking feature in 
Egyptian family life. No well-bred son will sit 
or smoke in his father's presence without leave ; 
and if there are guests it is the son's duty to 
serve them at dinner, which he does with the finest 
courtesy and self-possession. In spite of a certain 
formality in their relations, parents and children 
are generally strongly bound together in love ; and 
no parent fears poverty or an infirm old age whilst 
there is a son to work for him. 

Devoted as he is to his parents, good manners 
is all the training the boy gets from them ; for the 
religious education they give him is inconsiderable, 
and Egyptians are not expected to pray till they 
are grown up. His ordinary education is conducted 
by the public schoolmaster — an illiterate fellow, 
more skilful with the cane than the pen — who 
abounds in the larger towns and is to be found in 
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almost every village. There are some 5000 Arab 
national schools under these ignorant masters in 
Egypt ; almost every mosque and fountain in Cairo 
has such a school attached to it ; and here for so 
many hours in the day the Egyptian boy of all 
ranks, and of the tenderest age, comes to be taught 
his alphabet, and to learn to recite the Koran by 
heart. The sing-song chant of the children re- 
peating the alphabet and their daily portion of the 
sacred book can be heard afar ; for everything is 
learnt aloud, and at the top of the shrill infantine 
voice. The children understand next to nothing 
of what they repeat, and the schoolmaster is quite 
unable to explain it to them. Unless they are to 
be prepared for some specially learned profession, 
the alphabet and Korin repetition are all the 
children are taught ; but if such special preparation 
is required, another master teaches them writing 
and rudimentary arithmetic. The schools are open 
to girls as well as boys, but few parents send 
their daughters there. Needlework and some few 
other useful arts make up the girl's accomplish- 
ments : she can seldom read or write, and knows 
almost nothing of the Koran. 

These are the national schools of Egypt, and 
these used to be the sole educational institutions 
in the land, with the exception of the higher 
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mosque-colleges for students of divinity. Mo- 
hammad 'Aly began the movement of reform which 
has resulted in the establishment of nine govern- 
ment schools-^polytechnic, surveying, legal, indus- 
trial, medical, obstetrical, and three preparatory — 
besides military schools and the excellent medical 
college of Kasr-el-*Eyny. At the polytechnic school 
the course lasts six years, and includes mathe- 
matics, physics, mechanics, chemistry, geology, 
history, with the Arabic and English (or French) 
languages. There are also three industrial schools, 
and a school for the blind, but only two girls' schools. 
The evil effects of the old system of practically no 
education were so apparent in the administration 
of justice by ignorant officials and in countless 
other ways that the government was compelled to 
take the matter up, and the aim is now to train abody 
of jurists who shall be able to aid in the introduction 
of the Code Napoleon into the provincial law 
courts. As yet little progress has been made, and 
the old primary schools are still the favourites : but 
the cause of education is being genuinely supported 
by the state, and under Ismail the ex-Khedive the 
educational budget rose from 4000/. to 40,000/. It 
should be added that the non-Mohammadan schools, 
especially those of the American Board of Missions, 
and Miss Whately's, are doing good work in Egypt. 
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The ideal of Eastern education from the native 
point of view is reached in the Azhar, the great 
collegiate mosque of Cairo, and the principal 
Muslim theological seminary as well as abode of 
learning in the world. It is divided into separate 
arcades or cloisters for most of the different na- 
tions, supported by separate endowments ; and the 
10,000 students who journey from the west coast of 
Africa, or from the Equatorial provinces, from 
India and China, Baghdad and Damascus, Morocco, 
Turkey, and Arabia, show that they appreciate 
the opportunities afforded them. They are in- 
structed by more than three hundred learned 
sheykhs, who are paid nothing, except perhaps now 
and then by a voluntary present from the richer 
pupils. The course lasts from three to six years 
and embraces the various subjects comprehended in 
the Mohammadan schoolman's definition of gram- 
mar and theology. The Arabic they study is the 
refined language of the KorAn and not the dialect 
spoken in Egypt, which stands to the former much 
as modern to classical Greek. After the complex 
and often anomalous Arabic grammar has been 
mastered in all its branches, the doctrines of Isldm 
and the adumbrations thrown around them by 
successive divines are laboriously studied, and then 
the law, which is either expressed in the KorAn 
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and the traditions of the prophet Mohammad or 
is deducible from them, is taken up. The sheykh 
sits on the ground with his class seated in a semi- 
circle before him ; a standard work on grammar or 
doctrine or law is read aloud, and the sheykh 
explains as they go on. The explanations are 
generally devoid of originality, as indeed is the 
whole system of training in the Azhar. The same 
books, the same commentaries, the same hair- 
splittings and the same fine-drawn deductions, 
characterize the whole education of the 'Ulema or 
learned men of Cairo. In truth there is no indi- 
viduality, no freshness about their studies now ; 
the bloom of Arabian culture has long been 
brushed away, and there remains only a hollow 
kernel. 

The Egyptian is before all things a very religious 
man. The bulk of the population — the felldhin — 
have but a dim notion of what their religion is, and 
the women of all classes are not expected to concern 
themselves with the next world ; but still the 
Egyptian at large is extremely pious. His creed 
is the creed of the Arabian prophet Mohammad, 
and it is called El-Isl4m, or " self-surrender." It 
has been defined as " a form of pure theism, simpler 
and more austere than the theism of most forms 
of modern Christianity, lofty in its conception of 

L 2 
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the relation of man to God, and noble in its doctrine 
of the duty of man to man, and of man to the 
lower creation. There is little in it of superstition, 
less of complexity of dogmas ; it is an exacting 
religion, without the repulsiveness of asceticism ; 
severe but not merciless. On the other hand, it is 
over-rigid and formal ; it leaves too little to the 
believer and too much to his ritual ; it places a 
prophet and a book between man and God, and 
practically discourages the desire for a direct rela- 
tion between the Deity and his servant ; it draws 
the picture of that God in too harsh outlines, and 
leaves out too much of the tenderness and loving- 
kindness of the God of Christ's teaching, and hence 
it has been the source of more intolerance and 
fanatical hatred than most creeds." * 

The doctrines of IslAm are few and simple : a 
belief is required in one God; in his prophets and 
scriptures, especially Mohammad and the Kordn, 
but also including the Pentateuch, Psalms, and 
Gospel ; in good and evil spirits, and in a resurrec- 
tion and day of judgment. The practical duties of 
Islam are however many and complicated, and the 
surprising thing is not that some Egyptians omit 

> S. Lane-Poole : Introduction to Lane's Selections from the 
Koran, 2nd ed., Ixxxvii. : which see for a fuller discussion of the 
Mohammadan religion. 
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many of them, but that so many fulfil them 
rigorously. The principal duties are prayer, 
almsgiving, fasting, and the pilgrimage to Mekka. 
Prayer ought to be performed five times a-day 
either at the mosque or at home as soon as possible 
after. the mueddin's call is heard from the minarets ; 
but three times is a good average for most Egyp- 
tians. The prescribed prayers which have to be re- 
cited each time by every Muslim seem interminable 
to read and impossible to remember,^ and their 
performance is complicated by a strict ceremony 
of ablution which must precede prayer, and by a 
rigid etiquette of gestures which must be observed, 
down to the position of a finger and a toe, if the 
prayers are to be acceptable to God. On Friday 
there are public prayers and a sermon ; but the 
business of the day goes on after and before the 
mosque service on the Muslim Sabbath just as 
on any other day. The prayers and sermon are 
read by a layman ; for Isldm is a religion of the 
people and suffers no hierarchy. Almsgiving is 
practised to a very large extent, but is no longer 
compulsory, as it was in the early days of IsUm. 
To a hospitable, generous people like the Egyp- 

s For these and other ceremonies of the Mohammadan religion, 
see Lane's Modern Egyptians^ where also everything that has 
unavoidably been omitted in this chapter will be found amply 
described. 
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tians, however, charity is no tax. The great annual 
fast of Ramaddn is, on the contrary, a very heavy 
tax, and when the revolution of the lunar year 
(which the Egyptians follow, like all Muslims) 
brings Ramaddn round to summer, the sufferings 
of the people, who are not allowed to eat anything 
or even moisten their lips through all the hot day 
from sunrise to sunset, become very severe. 

Religion is an essential part of the Egyptian's 
daily life; he cannot do anything without a re- 
ligious sentence ; if he sneezes or gapes he invokes 
the name of God ; if anything surprises or pleases 
him he says, "What things God does !" (Md-shda- 
lldh), or "By God" (Wa-lldh), in all reverence. 
Even in his amusements he is religious, and no 
more charming entertainment can a man provide 
for his friends on a festive occasion than a recitation 
of the Kordn by a company of professional chanting 
men. The chief festivals of the year are religious, 
and the most dissolute fair in the country is dis- 
guised under the name of a festival in honour of 
" the sheykh of the Arabs, our lord Ahmed El- 
Bedawy," and the folk perform their vows to the 
Saint (who, like many other developments of Isldm, 
has no proper place in the' religion) before going to 
their secular amusements of seeing the Ghawizy or 
professional dancing-girls, or watching the dervishes 
and jugglers and farce- players and serpent-charmers, 
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or listening to the man with the lute who is accom- 
panying one of the most admired of all Egyptian 
entertainments, a recitation of an old Bedawy ro- 
mance, Antar or Abu-Zeyd, or the Thousand and 
One Nights. Even in his amusements the Egyp- 
tian is still the same dignified, courtly, ceremonious 
person that he is in the mosque or when receiving 
his friends in the plenitude of Muslim etiquette. 
But though he is sedate and decorous and seldom 
laughs out, he can enjoy life with the best of us ; 
and he has further the advantage of an undying 
conviction that he is on the only road to Paradise.' 

8 It is usual to expatiate upon the Copts or Christians of Egypt ; 
but as they form little more than a twentieth part of the population, 
the little that need be said about them may be consigned to a foot- 
note. In outward appearance the Copt closely resembles the 
Muslim Egyptian, only his countenance wears a peculiar sullen 
expression. He dresses in darker colours than the Muslim, and 
generally adopts ^ black turban. In most matters he is scarcely 
distinguishable from his Mohammadan neighbour, with whom, 
though formerly the object of cruel persecution, he is now on the 
best of terms. In race he is a direct descendant of the Ancient 
Egyptians, with probably less mixture than the rest of the people. 
He also preserves in his liturgies the ancient Coptic tongue, the 
lineal heir of the- hieroglyphic language of the monuments. In 
religion, he is a member of the Jacobite offshoot of the Greek 
Church, which separated after the Council of Chalcedon. He enjoys 
a monopoly of the official transcribing in Egypt, and is even more 
venal and extortionate than the Muslim magistrate. In spite of the 
fasts of his church he waxes fat, and makes amends for his priva- 
tions by an unlimited absorption of date-spirit. See Klunzinger, 
85 ff. Lane : Modern Egyptians^ Appendix. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE WEALTH OF EGYPT. 

Egypt is essentially an agricultural country, and 
the bulk of its population is engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the land. The fertility of the rich soil* 
formed by the Nile deposit is perhaps unparalleled. 
It will bear three crops in the year with the aid 
of artificial watering, and the annual inundation 
restores it completely to its original state of fecun- 
dity. It is rarely that a field has to be left fallow, 
unless it has been sown with a peculiarly exhaust- 
ing crop such as cotton or sugar-cane. The per- 



1 An analysis of the Nile deposit gives the following component 
parts: alumen '48, carbonate of lime • 18, water "ii, carbon '9, 
oxide of iron '6, silica '4, and carbonate of magnesia '4. The 
average increase of the deposit is about 4J inches in the century. 
The Nile water has a peculiar sweet taste, especially during the 
turbid state which chslractenzes the early weeks of the inundation, 
and is very wholesome except during the fortnight or so when its 
colour is dull green. 
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versity of its rulers has striven once and again to 
convert Egypt into a manufacturing country ; 
but experience has proved that every acre diverted 
from its ancient use, as a bearer of crops, is a loss 
to the wealth of the land. To turn the yearly 
inundation to the utmost advantage, and yet to 
make agriculture so far independent of the move- 
ments of the river that each crop may be grown in 
the season best suited to it, must be the aim of 
government and farmers alike; and whilst this 
object is properly kept in view, there is no room 
or time or hands for anything else. 

The agricultural year in Egypt begins in the 
autumn. On the 17th of June a miraculous drop 
of water is believed to fall into the Nile, and, if not 
on the actual " Night of the Drop/* soon afterwards, 
the river is observed to swell. All through July and 
August the river rises, not regularly, but by a series 
of leaps ; and the peasants are busily employed 
in making ready the canals or deep narrow trenches 
which are to convey the fertilizing water over the 
land. In September, — theoretically on the first day 
of the first month Tut of the Coptic year, which is 
the eleventh, but really about ten days or a fort- 
night later, — the Nile attains its full height. Every 
inch in the measurement of the rise is of the utmost 
consequence. A little excess means a destructive 
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flood, and all the ruin of melted villages, swamped 
crops, and drowned men and beasts ; whilst a slight 
deficiency causes a corresponding decrease in the 
cultivable land, and the fields that the river does- 
not reach have to be left fallow and barren for the 
year. 

In a good medium Nile, rising about twenty-five 
feet at the Nilometer opposite Cairo, the stream 
does not overflow the banks, which in consequence 
of the greater facilities for artificial watering and 
consequently uninterrupted cultivation are some- 
what higher than the land further from the river. 
It is kept within its banks by dams, which prevent 
it from entering the canals, until the day arrives 
when the government with much pomp and circum- 
stance initiates the cutting of the dams by de- 
molishing the pillar of earth which closes the canal 
of Cairo, and which is called the "Bride of the 
Nile,'* as being the Muslim substitute for the virgin 
sacrificed to the rising river in the olden days before 
Isldm had purified the people. At this signal the 
canals all along the river are opened and the stream 
is allowed to flow into the network of trenches that 
intersect the country in every direction. Dams 
•bar the canals at intervals, and the arrested water 
turns aside and pours through sluices into the 
drains which chequer the surface of the neighbour- 
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ing fields. When these are sufficiently saturated, 
the dam is cut, and the stream flows on to the next 
dam, where it is again arrested to fertilize the next 
group of fields. The utmost care is taken to guide 
and regulate the inundation, and a large body of 
engineers superintend and inspect the dams and 
sluices and see that everything is in good order 
before the river is let in. 

During the inundation the country presents a 
singular appearance. It is nothing else than "a 
fresh- water archipelago," — a sheet of water divided 
into squares, like a chequer board, by the embank- 
ments of countless canals, with islands here and 
there, consisting in land which is too high to be 
touched by the inundation, on which a village is 
therefore securely perched, and whither the mice 
and wild animals fly for refuge, and the cattle are 
driven for safety. The familiar pigeons are off to 
the desert, and it is now the turn of water-birds. 

As soon as the river has subsided enough to let 
the moist clayey surface of the soil appear, the 
principal crops of the Winter Season are sown. This 
is the chief of the three seasons of Egyptian agri- 
culture, and indeed in the Upper Valley the only 
important season. It is now that the wheat, barley, 
beans, lentils, chick-peas, lupins, clover, vetches, &c., 
are sprinkled over the soft mould, which breaks of 
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itself, and is seldom subjected to even the super- 
ficial scratching of the primitive Egyptian plough — 
the only instrument in use for turning the soil, 
except the wooden hoe. The seed is pressed in 
by cattle driven over it, dragging palm branches, or 
a toothed roller is passed across. These crops 
come to maturity about March and April, the great 
harvest-time of Egypt. Harvesting is a very 
simple process : the stalks are cut by the sickle or 
pulled up by the roots, and heaped together in the 
middle of the field. A waggon with sharp iron 
wheels is dragged by oxen over the heap, round 
and round, till both ear and stalk are chopped 
up small. The grain is then separated by the 
simple and ancient expedient of throwing the 
chopped heap about in the wind, when the light 
chaff and straw fly away from the grain. No other 
threshing or winnowing is usual; but a sieve is 
sometimes employed to clear the grain still further. 
The result, however, is never very satisfactory, and 
before grinding the corn has always to undergo a 
scrupulous examination and cleansing. 

The winter crop is the only one produced by rey 
lands. The whole cultivable soil of Egypt is divided 
into two classes, rey and shardky^iki^ former meaning 
land which is naturally covered by the inundation, 
with little or no artificial aid, and the shariky 
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meaning land which is not touched by the inun- 
dation, and has to be watered by pumps and 
hydraulic machines of various kinds. In the 
valley fully two-thirds of the cultivable land is of 
the rey class, and bears only winter crops. But in 
the Delta, where scientific farming is more practised, 
and in the remaining third of the valley above, the 
land is mainly shardky, and it is on this land alone 
that a succession of crops can be grown in one year. 
After the inundation (which has been pumped up to 
them) has subsided, the winter crop is grown on the 
sharaky just as on the rey lands ; but when that 
is gathered the fields instead of being allowed to lie 
fallow till the next inundation, as are the rey lands, 
are strenuously watered for a summer crop, and 
when that is garnered, they are irrigated yet again 
for an autumn crop which lasts up to the time of 
the inundation. These two seasons are only for 
shardky or artificially watered lands, and are 
therefore chiefly important in the Delta. In the 
Summer Season, from April to August, wide tracts 
are sown with rice and cotton and indigo, and the 
short Autumn Season, lasting from August to 
October, furnishes the magnificent maize harvests 
of the plain, and the crops of durak or millet, which 
is the staple food of the Egyptian peasant. Some 
of the summer crops stand over the inundation and 
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have to be shielded from the spreading waters : 
rice, for example, is sown in May and gathered in 
November ; and cotton is also late. 

The engines used to water the shardky lands are 
the well-known shad^f, or water-balance, a long pole 
with a heavy lump of clay at one end and a bucket 
at the other, suspended near the centre of gravity 
to a cross bar fastened to two posts (see the cut 
opposite page J2) ; the sdkiyeh, a water-wheel 
surrounded by buckets on the principle of the 
dredging engine ; and the tdb^t^ a fan with hollow 
fellies, used for low levels. The shaddf is worked 
by men ; the s&kiyeh and tdbflt are turned by 
oxen. 

In the principal or Winter Season the proportions 
of the chief crops in Upper Egypt are roughly these : 
wheat -50, barley 'lo, broad beans '20, clover 'lo, 
other crops 'lo. In the Delta the proportion of 
wheat is smaller. The actual yield in 1875 was 
estimated as follows : wheat, 6,662,632 ardebbs (of 
five bushels each) ; maize, 10,502,715 ardebbs ; bar- 
ley, 3,i03>o85 ; beans, 4»S7S,273 ; rice, 98,521. Cot- 
ton has been extensively cultivated during the last 
twenty years, and in spite of its exhausting effect 
on the land it will doubtless prove an important 
source of wealth to the country, especially since the 
old monopolies have been abolished. In 1875 it 
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was being grown over nearly 900,000 acres, and 
the yield was 2,615,541 quintals (no lb.) of ginned 
staple, and nearly 2,000,000 ardebbs of seed, with 
a gross value of more than 12,000,000/. The 
sugar-cane has been introduced into Egypt very 
perseveringly by the Viceroys, but hitherto it has 
cost more than it was worth. It impoverishes the 
land and diverts it from more useful crops. The 
sugar-works are managed expensively, and the 
sugar is consequently dear, and cannot always 
compete even in its own country with French sugar. 
The canes are useful for fuel, and save coal. Va- 
rious narcotics are grown, as hashish, poppies, to- 
bacco ; and a considerable variety of oils and spices. 
The inAistries of Egypt are in a decayed con- 
dition, and there is really nothing for which the 
Egyptian mechanics can be said to be famous. The 
few things in which they used to excel are rapidly 
being forgotten. The fine masonry of the older 
mosques would be thrown away on the architectural 
tastes of the present day, and hence the race of skil- 
ful masons is becoming extinct. The coloured glass 
which used to be made in great perfection for 
windows and lamps is the product of a forgotten 
art, and most of the glass and china used in Egypt 
— even the national coffee-cups — are imported 
from Europe. The same fate has come to the 
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turners who used to make the rough but very- 
beautiful lattice window-screens: people now prefer 
glass, and lattices being no longer required, turners 
are forgetting how to make them. The potters 
do a good trade, chiefly in unglazed porous vessels 
for cooling water ; and the palm furnishes occu- 
pation to many hands, who shape its branches into 
coops and chests, and plait its leaves into baskets, 
and mats, and twist its fibre into rope. Egypt is 
no longer famous for fine linen ; and even it<5 
cotton and woollen stuffs are coarse, and its silk 
of poor quality. The tanners, however, have not 
forgotten their cunning in curing morocco leather ; 
and the love of ornament, extending beyond 
slippers, supports a thriving trade among the gold- 
smiths of all the small towns. Considered with 
respect to his tools, the skill of the Egyptian 
workrtian is astonishing ; but his work is seldom 
true or finished, his door does not fit, his chairs 
will not stand steady, and his tinned goods are at 
once,clumsy and leaky. 

"The native artisan learns from his childhood 
upwards ; so soon as he can walk and speak he 
passes the greater part of the day in his father's . 
workshop, and helps or hinders as much as he can. 
The son becomes an apprentice as a matter of 
course, then journeyman, and lastly his father's 
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successor in business. As soon as the young 
fellow is as far advanced as his father he is master 
of his trade ; to wish to know more would be pre- 
sumption. If the master becomes old and feeble, 
he is supported by the gratitude of his apprentices 
and sons." ' 

The commerce of Egypt was considerable, but 
it has fallen off lately to a serious extent, and its 
transport trade has been nearly destroyed by the 
opening of the Suez Canal. About eight years 
ago the exports were estimated at 16,000,000/., 
but in 1878 they had fallen to half that amount. 
The principal exports are cotton, cereals, and 
sugar. In 1878, more than one hundred and 
fourteen million pounds of raw cotton were exported 
to Great Britain, at a value of over 3,500,000/. : 
in 1875, however, these figures were much higher, 
and in that year the wheat exported weighed 
836,997 ardebbs (of five bushels), and the beans 
490,257 ardebbs ; whilst the sugar amounted to 
986,000 quintals. Maize, barley, flax, dates, hinne, 
and natron, are the principal other items. The 
imports are valued at about 5,000,000/., and con- 
sist chiefly in manufactured, goods, coal, oil, and 
machinery. About 70 per cent, of the trade of 
Egypt is with Great Britain. 

1 C. B. Klunzinger : Upper Egypt, 16, 

M 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DYNASTY OF MOHAMMAD 'ALY. 

In a history extending over seven thousand years, 
and embracing nearly fifty separate dynasties of 
rulers of ten distinct nations, it would be hard to 
know where to begin if the invasion of Napoleon 
at the end of the eighteenth century had not made 
an interruption in the annals of Turkish misrule 
and opened the door for the establishment of a 
less precarious government in Egypt. The modern 
history of Egypt properly begins with the founder 
of the present dynasty, the famous Mohammad 
'Aly. 

For three centuries the land of the Pharoahs 
had been a Turkish pashalik. Early in the i6th 
century the Ottoman Sultan Seltm I. wrested the 
supreme power from the Memliiks, who had 
governed Egypt almost since the days of Saladin. 
Memltik (or Mameluke) means simply a male slave, 
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and the long line of Memluk Sultans who adorned 
Cairo with most of its beautiful mosques were all 
Turkish or Circassian slaves, either descended from 
the white-skinned body-guard that environed the 
state of the successors of Saladin on the throne of 
Egypt, or imported by the royal slaves who 
supplanted the house of that destroyer of crusades. 
The two dynasties of MemWks undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the creation of the golden age of 
Muslim rule in Egypt. Never since the days of 
Alexandrian culture had literature and art flou- 
rished as they did under the encouragement of the 
Meml{ik Sultans. Yet the nature of the succession 
in a slave dynasty, built upfon the support of a 
slave army, and open at any moment to the rivalry 
of any slave of mark in that army, must have 
created a state of things the reverse of favourable 
to the general prosperity of the country ; and it is 
to be understood that while the capital gained, the 
provinces lost under the rule of shortlived and 
constantly changing sovereigns. The insecure 
authority which could rarely resist a home con- 
spiracy naturally had no strength to stand against 
a powerful foreign inyader. The disunion of rival 
slaves paved the way for the Turkish conquest. 

When Egypt became a province of the Ottoman 
Empire, an attempt was made to conciliate the 

M 2 
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Meml^ks, who bad hitherto held the government 
and might be expected to give some trouble if 
they were not reconciled effectually to the new 
state of things. Twenty-four Memliik chiefs, or 
Beys, were therefore appointed governors of 
provinces, and one was given the important post 
of Sheykh el-Beled, or Governor of the Metropolis. 
The central government, however, consisted of a 
Pasha, sent from Constantinople, assisted by a 
Council. The rivalry and insubordination of the 
Memliiks was thus reinforced by the corruption 
and venality of the Turkish governor ; who was 
always being changed, and consequently endea- 
voured, not to carry out a firm and decided policy, 
but to make all the profit he could out of his short 
tenure of power. The Meml{!lk Beys were ever at 
feud, one with another, with the Pasha, and with 
the Sheykh el-Beled, who was invariably the object 
of undying hatred and jealousy among his fellow 
Beys. The Sheykh el-Beled was often more the 
master of Egypt than the Pasha nominated by the 
Porte ; and one sheykh, the celebrated 'Aly Bey, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, defied 
the authority of Turkey, subdued Syria and Arabia, 
and seemed to have succeeded in freeing Egypt from 
the Ottoman yoke, when he fell by the treachery 
of his own slaves and the envy of the other Beys. 
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The arrival of Napoleon with 36,000 men, in 
1798, put a stop to the internal dissensions that 
were destroying Egypt. Union, however, was 
too late ; the great emperor's scheme of Eastern 
conquest seemed destined to success, and 60,000 
Memluks were defeated with terrible loss at the 
Battle of the Pyramids, on the plain of Embdbeh, 
close to Cairo. But whilst Napoleon was making 
arrangements for the reduction of Upper Egypt 
and the invasion of Syria, the Battle of the Nile 
was fought in Abu-kir Bay, and Admiral Lord 
Nelson sent the better part of the French fleet to 
the bottom. The aspect of affairs was thus 
entirely reversed in ten days. Napoleon hurried 
back to Europe ; Kleber, the wise and politic 
general who was entrusted with the French 
defence in Egypt, was assassinated, and his suc- 
cessor was unable to cope with the difficulties 
that now crowded upon the luckless army of 
occupation. On the 2nd of March, 1801, a force 
under Sir Ralph Abercfomby effected a landing 
in the face of a determined French resistance, and 
the Battle of Alexandria, in which Abercromby 
fell, decided the fate of the French Expedition. 
Cairo was surprised, and capitulated ; Alexandria 
surrendered on the ist of September, and in the 
course of the month the French sailed frpm the 
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shores of Egypt, leaving behind theni the native 
women they had married, to be sewn up in sacks 
and drowned by their indignant relations. 

Thus did England and France, not for the last 
time, interfere in the affairs of Egypt with little 
advantage to any side. The one unmixed benefit 
conferred by the European invasion was the mag- 
nificent " Description de TEgypte " composed by a 
body of French savants during Kl^ber's enlightened 
rule. From the publication of this work dates the 
long series of antiquarian researches which have 
laid bare the secrets of Ancient Egypt. 

It was during the French occupation that 
Mohammad 'Aly came on the scene. He was 
born in 1768 at the Albanian port of Kaballa, and 
by the patronage of the governor was sent to Egypt 
in 1 801 with the contingent of troops furnished by 
Kaballa to the Ottoman army then operating with 
the English against the French. He rapidly rose 
to the command of the Arnaut or Albanian section 
of the Turkish army, and soon found himself an 
important factor in the confused political position 
which followed the departure of the British army. 
The MemlCik Beys had not been restored to their 
former posts as provincial governors, and were 
consequently ripe for revolt against the Porte ; but 
their :j)iirty was* \Yeakened by the rivalry of its two 
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leaders, El-Elfy and El-Bardisy, who divided their 
followers into two hostile camps. On the other 
hand, the Turkish Pasha appointed by the Porte 
had not yet gained a firm grip of the country, and 
was perpetually apprehensive of a recall to Con- 
stantinople. Mohammad *Aly at the head of his 
Albanians was an important ally for either side to 
secure, and he fully appreciated his position. He 
played off one party against the other, the Pasha 
against the Beys, so successfully, that he not only 
weakened both sides, but made the people of Cairo, 
who were disgusted with the anarchy of Memluk 
and Turk alike, his firm friends ; and at last suffered 
himself, with becoming hesitation, to be persuaded 
by the entreaty of the populace to become their 
ruler, and thus stepped to the supreme power in 
the curious guise of the people's friend. 

A fearful time followed Mohammad 'Aly's election 
— for such it was — to the governorship of Egypt. 
The Turkish Pasha, Khurshid, held the citadel, and 
Mohammad 'Aly, energetically aided by the people 
of Cairo, laid siege to it. From the minaret of the 
mosque of Sultan Hasan, and from the heights of 
Mukattam, the besiegers poured their fire into the 
citadel, and Khurshid replied with an indiscriminate 
cannonade upon the city. The firing went on for 
weeks (pausing on Fridays), till a messenger 
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arrived from Constantinople bringing the confirma- 
tion of the popular vote, in the form of a firman, 
appointing Mohammad 'Aly governor of Egypt. 
Khurshid shortly afterwards retired, and the soldiery 
amused themselves in the approved Turkish and 
(even worse) Albanian fashion by making havoc of 
the houses of the citizens. 

Mohammad 'Aly now possessed the title of 
Governor of Egypt, but beyond the walls of 
Cairo his authority was everywhere disputed by 
the Beys, who were joined by the army of the 
lieutenant of Khurshtd ; and many Albanians 
deserted from his ranks. To replenish his empty 
coffers he was also compelled to levy exactions, 
principally from the Copts. An attempt was 
made to ensnare certain of the Beys, who 
were encamped north of the metropolis. On the 
17th of August, 1805, the dam of the canal of Cairo 
was to be cut, and some chiefs of Mohammad 'Aly's 
party wrote informing them that he would go forth 
early on that morning with most of his troops to 
witness the ceremony, inviting them to enter and 
seize the city, and, to deceive them, stipulating for 
a certain sum of money as a reward. The dam, 
however, was cut early in the preceding night, 
without any ceremony. On the following morning 
these Beys, with their Memlflks, a very numerous 
body, broke open the gate of the suburb El-Hosey- 
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niyeh, and gained admittance into the city from 
the north through the gate called Bdb-el-Fut6h. 
They marched along the principal street for some 
distance, with kettle-drums behind each company, 
and were received with apparent joy by the citizens. 
At the mosque called the Ashrafiyeh they sepa- 
rated, one party proceeding to the Azhar and the 
houses of certain sheykhs, and the other party 
continuing along the main street, and through the 
gate called Bib-Zuweyleh, where they turned up 
towards the citadel. Here they were fired on by 
sonde soldiers from the houses ; and with this 
signal a terrible massacre commenced. Falling 
back towards their companions, they found the 
by-streets closed ; and in that part of the main 
thoroughfare called Bey n-el-Kasreyn, they were sud- 
denly placed between two fires. Thus shut up in a 
narrow street, some sought refuge in the collegiate 
mosque of the Barkfiktyeh, while the remainder 
fought their way through their enemies, and escaped 
over the city wall with the loss of their horses. 
Two Memldks had in the meantime succeeded, by 
great exertions, in giving the alarm to their com- 
rades in the quarter of the Azhar, who escaped by 
the eastern gate called Bdb-el-Ghureyyib. A 
horrible fate awaited those who had shut themselves 
up in the BarkCiktyeh. Having begged for quarter 
and surrendered, they were immediately stripped 
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nearly naked, and about fifty were slaughtered on 
the spot; and about the same number were 
dragged away, with every brutal aggravation of 
their painful condition, to Mohammad 'Aly. 
Among these were four Beys, one of whom, driven 
to madness by Mohammad 'Aly*s mockery, asked 
for a drink of water : his hands were untied that 
he might take the bottle, but he snatched a dagger 
from one of the soldiers and rushed at the Pasha, 
and fell covered with wounds. The wretched 
captives were then chained and left in the court 
of the Pasha's house ; and on the following morning 
the heads of their comrades, who had perished the 
day before, were skinned and stuffed with straw 
before their eyes. One Bey and two other men 
paid their ransom, and were released ; the rest, 
without exception, were tortured, and put to death 
in the course of the ensuing night. Eighty-three 
heads (many of them belonging to Frenchmen and 
Albanians) were stuffed and sent to Constantinople, 
with a boast that the Memlilk chiefs were utterly 
destroyed. Thus ended Mohammad 'Aly's first 
massacre of his too-confiding enemies.^ 

* This paragraph, and a good deal of what follows, is taken from 
the modem historical section of the article "Egypt" in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, written by my father for the 8th edition, and 
revised and continued by myself for the 9th. 
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The Beys were disheartened by this revolting 
butchery, and most of them retired to the upper 
country. Urged by England, or more probably by 
the promise of a bribe from El-Elfy, the Porte 
began a leisurely interference in favour of the 
MemWks ; but the failure of El-Elfy's treasury, and 
a handsome bribe from Mohammad 'Aly, soon 
changed the Sultan's views, and the Turkish fleet 
sailed away. The cause of the Beys then suffered 
an irreparable loss in the deaths of their rival 
leaders, El-Elfy and El-Bardtsy, whose suicidal 
jealousy lasted to the end ; and Mohammad 'Aly 
discomfited the chief surviving Bey, Shahtn, in a 
decisive battle. An attempt of the English 
Government to restore the Memluks by the action 
of a force of 5000 men under General Eraser ended 
in disaster and humiliation, and the citizens of 
Cairo had the satisfaction of seeing the heads 
of Englishmen exposed on stakes in the Ezbe- 
kiyeh. 

Mohammad *Aly now adopted a more conciliatory 
policy towards the MemWks, granted them land, 
and encouraged them to return to Cairo. The 
clemency was only assumed in order to prepare 
the way for the act of consummate treachery which 
finally uprooted the Memlfik power, and seated the 
author of the crime firmly on the throne where his 
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great-grandson now sits. Early in the year 1811, 
the preparations for an expedition against the 
Wahh&bts in Arabia being complete, all the Mem- 
liik Beys then in Cairo were invited to the cere- 
mony of investing Mohammad 'Aly*s favourite 
son, TftsAn, with a pelisse and the command of 
the army. As on the former occasion, the un- 
fortunate Memliiks fell into the snare. On the ist 
of March, Shahin Bey and the other chiefs (one 
only excepted) repaired with their retinues to the 
citadel, and were courteously received by the 
Pasha. Having taken coffee, they formed in pro- 
cession, and, preceded and followed by the Pasha's 
troops, slowly descended the steep and narrow 
road leading to the great gate of the citadel ; but 
as soon as the Memliiks arrived at the gate it was 
suddenly closed before them. The last of those 
who made their exit before the gate was shut were 
Albanians under Sdlih Kiish. To those troops 
their chief now made known the Pasha's orders 
to massacre all the Memldks within the citadel ; 
therefore having returned by another way, they 
gained the summit of the walls and houses that 
hem in the road in which the Memlflks were, and 
some stationed themselves upon the eminences of 
the rock through which that road is partly cut. 
Thus securely placed, they commenced a heavy 
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fire on their defenceless victims, and immediately 
the troops who closed the procession, and who had 
the advantage of higher ground, followed their 
example. Of the betrayed chiefs, many were laid 
low in a few moments ; some, dismounting, and 
throwing off their outer robes, vainly sought, sword 
in hand, to return, and escape by some other gate. 
The few who regained the summit of the citadel 
experienced the same cruel fate as the rest (for 
those whom the Albanian soldiers made prisoners 
met with no mercy from their chiefs or from 
Mohammad 'Aly), but it soon became impossible 
for any to retrace their steps even so far ; the road 
was obstructed by the bleeding bodies of the slain 
Memliiks, and their richly caparisoned horses, and 
their grooms. Four hundred and seventy Mem- 
liaks entered the citadel, and of these very few, if 
any, escaped. One of these is said to have been a 
Bey. According to some, he leaped his horse from 
the ramparts, and alighted uninjured, though the 
horse was killed by the fall. Others say that he 
was prevented from joining his comrades, and dis- 
covered the treachery while waiting without the 
gate. He fled and made his way to Syria. This 
massacre was the signal for an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the Memlilks throughout Egypt, 
orders to this effect being transmitted to every 
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governor ; and in Cairo itself, the houses of the 
Beys were given over to the soldiery, who 
slaughtered all their adherents, treated their 
women in the most shameless manner, and sacked 
their dwellings. During the two following days 
the Pasha and his son Tfisiin rode about the 
streets, and endeavoured to stop those atrocious 
proceedings ; but order was not restored until 500 
houses had been completely pillaged. 

The last of his rivals being now destroyed, 
Mohammad 'Aly was free to organize the admini- 
stration of the country, and to engage in expedi- 
tions abroad. His wars with the WahhAbis in 
Arabia, the expedition of annexation in the S(iddn, 
and his assistance to the Porte in the Greek war of 
1 82 1 and 1822, are the principal events in his 
earlier reign : but the great epoch in his career 
was in 1831, when a skilful attack upon the long- 
coveted province of Syria by his eldest son Ibrahim, 
the capture of Acre and Damascus, and the defeat 
of the Turkish army at Aleppo, were crowned by the 
overwhelming victory of Koniyeh (Iconium), where 
60,000 Ottoman troops were scattered like sheep, 
their general, the Grand Vizir, was taken prisoner, 
and Constantinople itself was within six marches 
of the conquering Egyptians. Turkey appealed to 
Russia for protection, and a treaty was arranged 
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between the Porte and its rebellious vassal, whereby 
Mohammad 'Aly gained Syria, and practically won 
his independence, on condition of paying an annual 
tribute to the Sultan. Fresh complications, how- 
ever, resulted in the restoration of Syria to the 
Porte in 1841 at the instance of Great Britain, and 
Mohammad 'Aly was compelled to confine himself 
to domestic reforms. In 1847 ^^ visited Constan- 
tinople, and was created a Vizir by the Sultan ; 
but in the next year he became imbecile, and his 
son Ibrahim, the conqueror of Syria, was declared 
his successor, but died in two months. 

Mohammad 'Aly survived Ibrahim, and died on 
the 3rd of August 1849. Many and conflicting have 
been the opinions entertained of this remarkable 
man, for such at least all acknowledge him to have 
been. His massacre of the Memluks has been the 
great point of attack by his enemies ; but that, as well 
as many of his other acts, must be ascribed to his 
boundless ambition, not to innate cruelty ; for he 
proved himself to be averse to unnecessary blood- 
shed. That he really esteemed European civiliza- 
tion may be doubted ; but his intelligent mind 
could not fail to perceive that therein lay his great 
strength, and of this he availed himself with con- 
summate ability. To his firm government Egypt 
is indebted for the profound tranquillity which it 
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•has long been its good fortune to enjoy. A 
traveller of any faith or nation may traverse it in 
its length and breadth with greater safety than 
almost any other country out of Western Europe ; 
and the display of fanaticism has been rigorously 
punished. While, however, Egypt has benefited 
by the establishment of order, the people have suf- 
fered most severe exactions. To the confiscation 
of private lands must be added the seizure of the 
lands of the mosques, the imposition of heavy 
taxation, and a system of merciless impressment 
In fact, the condition of the Egyptian felldh has 
rarely been as wretched as it is at the present day. 
Mohammad 'Aly also misunderstood the real re- 
sources of Egypt, which are certainly agricultural : 
he dealt a severe blow to native produce by endea- 
vouring to encourage manufacturing industry, and 
by establishing enormous Government monopolies, 
a measure which crushed the spirit of the agri- 
culturists. His military anil governing spirit and 
abilities were assuredly very great, and his career 
is almost unequalled in Turkish history. Had it 
not been for the intervention of Great Britain, his 
Syrian successes over the Porte would probably 
have rescued Egypt from the wretched condition of 
a Turkish province. But the Convention of 184 1 
entailed the loss of all his military power, the army 
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was reduced to 18,000 men, and the navy con- 
demned to rot in the harbour of Alexandria ; 
while Mohammad 'Aly, failing to gain the great 
object of his ambition, the establishment of an in- 
dependent dynasty, and being compelled to look 
on his then-living family as his only heirs, thence- 
forth confined himself to measures of less impor- 
tance, and did not prosecute even those with his 
former energy. 

The entire construction of the government of 
Egypt is the work of Mohammad 'Aly. With a 
few exceptions, he destroyed all former usages, 
and introduced a system partly derived from 
European models. The army and navy are his 
creation, so are the taxation, the regulation of 
import and export, the quarantine laws, the 
manufactories, colleges, and the ministry. Some 
of these institutions are useful, others both 
vexatious and ill-calculated for the country. The 
colleges of languages and medicine, and the 
printing press at Btildk, are among the former, 
and are exceedingly praiseworthy efforts in a right 
direction, and in the same category must be placed 
many minor improvements in which Mohammad 
'Aly showed himself to be far in advance of his 
countrymen ; while, weighing his chequered life 
and numerous disadvantages of position and 

N 
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nation, his moral character, enlightened mind, and 
distinguished ability must place him high among 
the great men of modern times. 

Ibrahim was succeeded by his nephew 'Abbds, 
son of T(is<in. This miserable voluptuary, and 
bigoted as ignorant Muslim, utterly neglected the 
affairs of government and solely consulted his own 
gratification. During his reign all the great works 
begun by Mohammad *Aly were suspended. It 
was a time of deliberate retrogression, and his 
sudden death in July, 1854, was welcomed by 
the Egyptians as the removal of their country's 
curse. His successor, Said Pasha, the fourth son 
of Mohammad 'Aly, endeavoured to pursue his 
great father's policy and to carry out his aims. He 
had not, however, the strength of character or the 
health needed to meet the serious difficulties of the 
task, and he will chiefly be remembered for the 
abolition of some of the more grinding govern- 
ment monopolies and for the concession of the 
Suez Canal. 

The reign of Ismail, son of Ibrahim, who suc- 
ceeded his uncle in 1863, promised to be the begin- 
ning of a new era for Egypt. A man of undoubted 
ability, possessed of unusual energy in admini- 
stration, fully appreciative of the importance of 
Western civilization, fired with the ambition proper 
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in the grandson of Mohammad 'Aly, the ex-Khedive 
appeared a ruler such as Egypt has scarcely seen 
since the Arab conquest. His first step was to 
remove, as far as possible, the irksome control of 
the Porte. At great cost he obtained an imperial 
firmdn in 1866, removing almost all the old treaty 
restrictions, granting him the title of Khedive, and 
the right of succession from father to eldest son, 
instead of as before to the eldest male of the 
family; and in 1872 another firman gave him full 
sovereign powers, with the exception of the jus 
legationis. Having thus obtained for himself and 
his dynasty a settled regal rank, Ismail turned his 
attention homewards, and began a series of reforms 
such as no previous governor of Egypt ever con- 
templated. He re-established and improved the 
administrative system organized by Mohammad 
'Aly, which had fallen into decay under 'Abbds's 
indolent rule ; he caused a thorough remodelling of 
the customs system, which was in an anarchic 
state, to be made by English officials ; in 1865 he 
bought the Egyptian post-office, and placed it under 
the direction, with full powers, of an official from St. 
Martin's-le-Grand, who brought it into admirable 
working order (so that 210 offices carried 2,500,000 
letters in 1878) ; he reorganized the military 
schools of his grandfather, and lent his willing 

N 2 
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support to the cause of education in every way. 
Public works largely engaged the attention of the 
ex- Khedive. Railways, telegraphs, lighthouses, the 
harbour works at Suez, the breakwater at Alexan- 
dria, were carried out under his personal auspices 
by some of the best contractors of Europe. The 
railways, which are almost entirely state property, 
cover more than iioo miles, and connect Alexandria 
and Cairo with every part of the Delta as well as 
Suez, and run parallel with the Nile as far as Asydt. 
The telegraphs extend over 4000 miles. Fourteen 
fine lighthouses have been built on the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea Coasts. 

One of the greatest reforms that Egypt owes to 
the ex-Khedive is the abolition of the old system 
of consular jurisdiction, and the substitution of 
mixed courts, where European and native judges 
sit together to try all mixed cases without respect 
to nationality. These courts were established in 
1 876, on the suggestion of the wisest of Egypt's 
statesmen, Nubar Pasha, and on the recommendation 
of an international commission. A code based on 
the Mohammadan law and the Code Napoleon has 
been drawn up which seems suited to the needs of 
the position ; and the best results may be looked 
for from this reform. At present they only take 
the place of the Consular Courts, but it were 
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greatly to be desired that the jurisdiction of these 
courts should be extended so as eventually to 
suspend the old native system of secular courts 
presided over by the local governors assisted by 
equally incompetent assessors, and religious courts 
held by the Kidy, who decides domestic questions, 
divorces, inheritances, and the like. In both classes 
the evils of native administration are conspicuous. 
'Justice' is sold to the highest bidder, and it is 
impossible to obtain any notice without bribing 
one official after another. Integrity is the rarest 
quality of the Egyptian judge, and the peasant 
has no power of redress unless he can pay for it. 

The various administrative reforms, the exten- 
sive public works, the annexations in the SOddn, 
and the numerous other enterprises of the ex- 
Khedive could not be carried out without money, 
and it was on the cost of his schemes that Is- 
mail made shipwreck of them. He squeezed the 
unfortunate fellahtn to the uttermost farthing, 
collected taxes upon things which did not exist, 
made them sell their corn in the leaf at a dis- 
advantage, and threw them body and soul into 
the hands of the usurers. The present generation 
has certainly had to pay heavily for the benefit 
of posterity, and it may be doubted whether 
any peasantry has been treated so unjustly and 
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oppressively as the fellahtn of Egypt by the en- 
lightened Europeanizing ex-Khedive. It was not, 
however, his own plundered people that brought 
about Ismail's downfall ; they had no friends at 
Court to induce foreign powers to interfere on their 
behalf and save them from their misery. It was 
the fact that well-to-do people in England and 
France were not getting the enormous dividends 
they had been accustomed to extract from the. 
Khedive that set diplomacy to work and brought 
about the deposition of Ismail. The money 
scraped out of the peasants* sweat was not suf- 
ficient to pay for the modern improvements, and 
the ex-Khedive had gone, like his subjects, to the 
money-lenders, who in this case were chiefly repre- 
sented by the French stockbrokers. 

In ten years he succeeded in raising the national 
debt of Egypt from about i\ millions to 80 mil- 
lions. The details of the various loans need 
not be set down here, but it should be remarked 
that the Khedive received little more than half the 
nominal sum borrowed, and that he paid back 
three quarters of what he received in interest. 
Considering the actual amount of the loans paid 
to the ex-Khedive, it is found that on no loan did 
he pay less than twelve per cent, in interest and 
sinking fund, and on one he paid double that per- 
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centage. The original holders of Egyptian bonds 
have very little to complain of, since they received 
for many years twice the interest that any reason- 
able man, not on the Exchange, expects to get. 
The ex- Khedive, on the other hand, had a good deal 
to complain of; for after making the hardest 
possible terms with him and giving him little more 
than half the nominal loan at prodigious interest, 
the bondholders, had him deposed because what 
everybody foresaw must happen did happen, and 
the Egyptian revenue proved insufficient to enable 
the ex-Khedive to meet his ruinous engagements. 
Ismail cannot however claim much compassion ; he 
walked into ruin with his eyes open, and when he 
found there was no more money to be borrowed, 
instead of meeting his bankruptcy honestly and 
frankly, he shuffled and intrigued, and threw every 
obstacle in the way of a fair settlement of his diffi- 
culties. 

The result was the assumption by England and 
France of the government of Egypt on behalf of 
the bond-holders of the two nations. Various 
remedies were suggested : the ex-Khedive's obsti- 
nacy, duplicity, and recklessness stood in the way 
of every scheme of solvency, a large floating debt 
began to create pressing difficulties, and in June, 
1879, '^^s Highness Ismail Pasha was invited to 
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resign by his suzerain the Sultan of Turkey, acting 
under the orders of England. His son, Mohammad 
Tawflk (born in 1852), was appointed Khedive in 
August by a firman which confirms the provisions 
of the firmdn of 1866, but omits the wider con- 
cessions of 1872 — and, if the Porte had had its way, 
would have brought things back to the status of 
1841.^ But the present Khedive does not govern 
Egypt. The payment of the interest of the debt 
being the first consideration with the two Powers 
who now exercise the Dual Protectorate, officers 
are appointed to superintend the just and full 
collection of the taxes and dues, and to distribute 
the money in certain proportions among the dif- 
ferent branches of the Egyptian debt, as arranged 
by a Commission of Liquidation, which seems at 
last to have placed Egypt in a solvent position ; 
and over all, removable only by the powers that 
nominate them, and responsible only to them, are 
two Controllers-General representing England and 
France respectively, who possess extraordinary 

^ The army is reduced to the old limitation of 1841, and cannot 
exceed i8,cxx3 men. It is divided into 18 infantry regiments, 4 bat- 
talions of rifles, 4 regiments of cavalry, and a battery of 144 guns. 
The pay of the officers is poor (a lieut. -colonel, or kaim-makam, 
only gets 300/. a year, and a lieutenant 60/.), but they are very 
efficient, and the army is considered to be well organized. The 
navy is practically extinct ; a couple of frigates and as many cor- 
vettes compose the Egyptian fleet. 
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powers of inspection, supervision, and dismissal. 
In the persons of these controllers, England and 
France govern Egypt. The nominal government 
is by the Khedive, assisted by a Council of State, 
composed of various officials and the eight minis- 
ters of finance, foreign affairs, interior, war, com- 
merce, public works, public instruction, and religious 
trusts. The provincial administration is divided 
among the mudirs or governors of the fourteen 
provinces (of which seven are in the Delta), under 
whom mamiirs, ndzirs, and sheykhs-el-beled, govern 
departments, communes, and villages, whilst eight 
cities have their own governors. All officials, 
except the Coptic guild of scribes, belong to the 
Turkish race, which, however, is often mixed ; and 
thus a sort of bureaucratic caste has sprung up, as 
in Turkey itself. Their salary is however by no 
means excessive. A chief governor of a province 
only gets 500/. or 600/. a year, and the lower 
grades are miserably paid. In 1867 a sort of 
parliament of village sheykhs and the like, elected 
by the people, was summoned, under the name of 
the Assembly of Notables ; but it is chiefly notable 
for not assembling. 

The revenue of Egypt in 1878 amounted to 
rather less than 8| millions. In that year the 
expenditure was nearly lo^ millions, of which 
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more than 6 millions were due to the debt, the rest 
being the cost of administration, which is not allowed 
to exceed 5,000,000/., including the tribute to the 
Sultan, which amounts to 750,000/., and the civil 
list 270,000/. Nevertheless, under the new Law 
of Liquidation of the 17th of July, 1880, it is 
believed that the cost of the administration as well 
as the (reduced) interest and sinking fund of the debt 
will be met out of the ordinary revenue. At present 
everything is in a state of transition, and statistics 
of every kind are hard to come at and still harder 
to trust. The figures that are here set down must 
be regarded as merely provisional, until European 
rule in Egypt shall have put affairs into a more 
orderly and, let us hope, more equitable state. 

The maio source of revenue is the land-tax, 
which amounts to 15^. or i/. an acre, accord- 
ing to the quality of the land, and brings-in 
about half the revenue. Another important tax is 
that levied on all fruit-bearing (and it must be 
feared a, good many barren) date-palms, at the 
rate of 4^. or 5^-. a tree. Salt is a government 
monopoly, and every man, woman, and child, must 
buy about 2s, worth every year. Then there 
is a tax for civil rights (which generally resolve 
themselves into wrongs) of about Sj.; a tax on 
trades ; market-dues of from 2 to 9 per cent, on 
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everything that is sold ; weighing-dues on every- 
thing that is or is not weighed, even cattle ; 
slaughter-house-dues of 4 to 10 per cent., even 
where there is no slaughter-house ; innumerable 
stamp-fees, and payments for every stage of the 
mal-administration of justice ; even the peasant's 
sole luxury, the home-grown tobacco, is taxed. Dr. 
Klunzinger states that in one province the annual 
contributions to the revenue were estimated at 
350,000/. to 400,000/., for a population of 200,000, 
or as much as 2/. a head. Of this, about 200,000/ 
came from the land-tax, 35,000/ from the palm-tax, 
20,000/. from the trade-tax, and 60,000/ from the 
Nile-boat-tax, and so on. It is no wonder the pea- 
sants undergo the torture of the bastinado before they 
satisfy the demands of the tax-gatherer ; indeed 
it is probably only the influence of the hereditary 
submissiveness induced by thousands of years of 
barbarous oppression that secures their obedience. 
The weight of the taxation used to be materially 
increased by the irregularity of its collection and 
the oriental custom of squeezing the more pro- 
sperous peasants to make up for their defaulting 
neighbours. It is now stated by the British con- 
sular agents that this irregularity and injustice in 
the collecting has been entirely abolished, that 
the taxes are now never levied beforehand, but are 
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gathered after harvest-time, and that the use of 
the kurbig, or hippopotamus whip, as a mode of 
securing payment, has been discontinued. The 
same is said of the forced or corvie labour which 
was among the severest hardships of the peasant 
It is to be hoped the cheerful views of the parlia- 
mentary returns may prove correct, and that under 
the protectorate of England and France a new 
epoch may open for the long-suffering felldh. 
Egyptian reform is as yet in its infancy, and it is 
impossible to predict the results of recent decrees. 
If Egypt is really and honestly put under European 
control in every branch of the administration, there 
is no doubt that a sufficient revenue can be drawn, 
without over-taxing the peasantry, to pay off the 
heavy liabilities of the national debt as well as 
to carry on the machinery of government. But 
honesty and economy will both be needed, and it is 
impossible to find either among Turkish officials. 
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I. CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY. i 

B.C. 
4400. ' 1st Dynasty. Thinite. 

Menes, first king of Egypt. 

Uenephes (builder of Step Pyramid of Sakkarah ?). 
4133. 2nd Dynasty. Memphite. 
3966. 3rd Dynasty. Memphite. 

Senoferu (builder of Pyramid of MeydAm). 
3733. 4th Dynasty. Memphite. 

Kkufii [Cheops'^ (Great Pyramid of Gtzeh). 

Khafra [Ckepkren] (Second Pyramid of Gtzeh). 

Menkera [Mycerinus] (Third Pyramid of Glzeh). 
3566. 5th D)masty. Elephantine. 

Unas (Mastabat Fara'An?). 
3300. 6th Dynasty. Memphite. 
3100. 7th, 8th, Memphite ; 9th, loth, Heracleopolite [ist Dark 

PeriodJ. 
2600. nth Dynasty. Theban. 
2466. 1 2th Dynasty. Theban. 

Osirtasen I. (Obelisk of Heliopolis). 

Amenemhat III, (Labyrinth, Fa3^m). 
2233. 13th, Theban; 14th, Xoite ; 15th, i6th, 17th, Hyksos or 

Shepherd Kings [2nd Dark Period]. 
1700. 1 8th Dynasty. Theban. 

Thothmes III, (Kamak). 

Amenoph IIL (" Memnon "). 

Hortis, 
14CX). 19th Dynasty. Theban. 

Seti I, (Abydus ; El-Kumeh, Tombs of the Kings, 
Thebes). 

Ramses II, ^ the Great \Sesostris\ (Abydus, Thebes, 
Abu-Simbel, &c.). 
1200. 20th Dynasty. Theban. 

Ramses III, [Rkampsinitus'] (Medlnet Habi^, Tombs 
of the Kings, Thebes). 
1 100. 2 1 St, Tanitej 22nd, Bubastite {ShishcUk); 23rd, Tanite ; 
24th, Saite ; 25th, Ethiopian [3rd Dark Period], 

^ The ancient dates are after Dr. Brugsch. Only the names of a few of the 
more prominent Icings are g^ven (in italics), with their most notable monuments 
(in parenthesis^. 
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B.C. 

666. 26th Dynasty. Saite. 

Psamtik \Psammetichus] /. 

Neko (conqueror of Josiah of Judah). 

Aahnies [A masts], 
527. 27th Dynasty. Persian. 

Camd}/s^s, 

Darius Hystaspes, 

Xerxes (Visit of Herodotus). 
406. 28th, Saite ; 29th, Mendesian ; 30th, Sebennytic ; 

31st, Persian. 
332. 32nd, Macedonian. 

Alexander the Great (Alexandria). 
305. 33rd, Ptolemaic. 

Ptolemy Soterj Philadelphus^ Eutrgetes /., &c., 

Auletesy Cleopatra, 
30. Roman Conquest by Octavius (Augustus). 

A.D. 

32. Domitian (Juvenal banished to Aswan). 

117. Hadrian (founds Antinoe). 

408. Theodosius II, (Cyril at Alexandria ; Hypatia). 

610. HeracliuSf last emperor to possess Egypt. 

641. Arab Conquest by *Amr (builder of El-Fustat). 
661. Lieutenants of Ommiade Khalifs of Damascus. 

751. Lieutenants of 'Abbdsy Khalifs of Baghdad (at El- 

*Askar). 
868. Ahmad ibn TM^n founds TOlOny Dynasty (E1- 

Katar). 
905. Lieutenants of 'Abbdsy Khalifs of Baghdad. 

955. IkshIdy Dynasty. 

969. Fatimy Dynasty. 

El-Mo'izz (Cairo built). 
El-* Aziz (Azhar University). 
El-Hdkim (Mosque). 
El-Mustansir (Walls and Gates of Cairo). 
1 171. Saladin founds Ayy^by Dynasty (Citadel of Cairo). 

El'K&mil defeats Jean de Brienne at El-Mansiirah 

(1219). 
St. Louis captures Damietta, but is defeated and taken 
prisoner (1249). 
1250. Eybek founds Dynasty of Bahry, or Turkish, 

Meml<^ks. 
Beybars, 

KcUaHn (Mosque and Maristan). 
Khaltl (Khan El-Khallly). 
En-Ndsir (Mosque). 
Sultan Hasan (Mosque). 
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A.D. 

1382. BarHk founds Dynasty of Burgy, or Circassian, 

Memluks (Mosque and Tomb-Mc^que). 
El-Muayyad (Mosque). 
Kdit-bey (Mosque in Eastern Cemetery). 
Kans^h El-Ghdry (Mosques). 
15 17. Turkish Conquest. Egypt governed by Pashas. 

*Aly Bey, 1763 — 1772. 
1798. French Occupation. Battle of the Pyramids (July 21). 

Battle of the Nile (August i). 
1801. English Expedition. Battle of Alexandria (March 13). 
1805. I. Mohammad 'Aly founds his Dynasty. 

(Massacre of Meml^^s, 1811. 
Wahhiby Wars, 1811— 1824. 
War with the Porte, 1831— 1833. 
Syria acquired by treaty, 1833. 
Syria re-ceded by Convention, 1841. 
Imbecility, 1848. Death, 1849.) 
1848. II. Ibrahim Pasha, 
1848. III. 'Abbds Pasha, 

1854. IV. Sa^id Pasha (Suez Canal and National Debt begun). 
1863. V. Ismail Khedive (Public works of every kind ; corre- 
sponding debt of 80 millions ; change 
in succession, title, and powers. 
Deposed, 1879). 
1879. VI. Mohammad Tawfik Khedive (Under Dual Protectorate 

of England and France), 



2. Dynasty of Mohammad* Aly 

I, Mohammad 'Aly. 

I 



II II 

II. Ibraliim. TAsAn. IV. Sa'ld. Halim. 



V. Ismail. Mustafa. 
VI Mohammad Tawfik. 



-\ III.. 'Abbas. 
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3. PROVINCES OF EGYPT. 



r6ohe3rrah. 
MenMyeh. 
Lower Egypt | SharMyeh. 

Gharblyeh. 
Kalydbtyeh. 
\Gtzeh. 

/Beny Suweyf. 
I FayyAm. 

upper Egypt ^^'^«y<='^ 



Provinces. 



\ 



AsyAt. 
Girga. 
Kina. 
EsnS. 



Demenhilb-. 

Shibln. 

Ez-Zakazfk. 

El-Mans{lrah. 

Tanta. 

Benha. 

Gizeh. 

Beny Suweyf. 

Medinet-el-Fay)Hlm. 

El-Minyeh. 

AsyAt. 

Suhag. 

Kin6. 

Esn6. 



\ 



) Chief towns. 



/ 



Chief towns. 



4. WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND COINS. 

(a) Weights. 

Habbas 
(Barleycorns). 

48 B I dirhem (48 grs.). 
576= 12 „ sa I Mmkfyeh {576grs.). 
6912 -= 144 t» =12 » = X i^tl (nearly xlb. avoird.). 
19,008 =» 416 „ =33 „ = 2} „ =3 I wukkah (2I lbs.), 

36 ,, =1 kant&r (99 lbs.) 

(^ Square Measure, 

14 kasabehs (rods) = i k!r&t. 
.^30 M = 24 „ « I feddAn (ijjj acre). 

The cubit, of variable length, is the standard of lineal measure. 



{c) Capacity, 



94 rubas = 1 weybah. 
144 M = 6 *» = X ardebb (= 5 bushels). 



{d) Coins, 



I piastre (2^.)> 
o „ s: X k1 

Exchange : 94 — 97^ (par) for English pound. 



40 paras = 

or faddahs 500 „ s= x kts (purse = £,$ a*, dd.). 
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'Abb As Pasha, 178. 
'Abbastyeh, 56. 
'Abdtn Palace, 57, 
Abercromby, 165. 
Abu-Feyda, 71, 76. 
Abu-Girga, 75. 
Abu-Ktr, Lake, 22. 
Abu-Kir, Battle, 29, 165. 
Abu-Nur, 69. 
Abu-Ruweysh, 65. 
Abu-Simbel, 99. 
Abu-Str, 65. 
Abu-Tig, 78. 
Abydus, 80. 
Acacias, 14. 
Acre, Siege of, 174. 
Administration, 179, 185. 
Adra, Deyr-el-, 70. 
Agriculture, 132 — 159. 
Ahmad El-Bedawy, Seyyid, 33. 
Ahmad ibn Tdlfin, 39. 
'Akabah, Gulf of E1-, 113. 
Akbar, E1-, 55. 
Alabaster, 8. 
Alabaster Mosque, 54. 
Albanians, 166—174. 
Albert Nyanza^ 4. 
Aleppo, Battle of, 174. 
Alexandria, 23 — 29. 
Alexandria, Battle of, 165. 
Alluvial deposit, 4, 5, 152 ttote. 
Almsgiving, 149, 150. 
Ambar, Bir, 105. 
Ambiga, ill. 
Amenoph, Colossi, 84. 
Amenopheum, 87. 
Ammon, loi. 
'Amr, Mosque of, 57, 
Amusements, 151, 



Ancient sites, 34. 

Antinoe, 71. 

Apis Mausoleum, 65. 

Arab art, 38, 44—53- 

Arabian desert, 8, 9, 104 — III. 

Arabian Nights, 35, 36, 37, 151. 

Architecture, 44—47. 50-"53» 

59, 60, 70, 81, 85—91. 
Area, 2, 20. 
Army, 184, note. 

Art, 38, 44—47, 5°— 53« 

Artificial plantations, 14. 

Artisans, 159 — 161. 

Ashmuneyn, 75. 

Ashrafiyeh, Mosque, 49. 

'Askar, E1-, 38. 

Assembly of Notables, 185. 

Aswdn, 93-4. 

Asyfit, 76. 

'Atika, 116. 

Atbara, 5. 

Atfeh, 27. 

Athor, 80. 

Azhar, E1-, 50, 146-7. 

Bib El-Azab, 54. 
Bab El-Futah, 41. 
Bib El-Ghureyyib, 43. 
Bib En-Nasr, 41. 
Bdb Zuweyleh, 41. 
Babylon fortress, 58, 
Bahr Bela-Ma, 104. 
Bahr El-Abyad, 4. 
Bahr El-Azrak, 4. 
Bahr El-Gebel, 4. 
Bahr El-Ghazal, 4. 
Bahr Yusuf, 72. 
Balah, 116. 
Balaseh, 83. 
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INDEX. 



Bardlsy, E1-, 167, 171. 

Barkiik, 49, 50. 

Bazars, 43, 4^. 

Beasts, 15 — 17. 

Bed of river, 40. 

Bedawy, Seyyid E1-, 33. 

Behnesa, 75. 

Benha £1-Asal, 34. 

Beny Hasan, 70-1. 

Beny Suweyf, 73. 

Berbera, 112. 

Berenice, 112. 

Beys, 164 — 174. 

Bibbeh, 75. 

Bird Mountain, 7a 

Birds, 17. 

Birket d-Kam, 72. 

Blue Nile, 4. 

Bolbetine Mouth, 19, 30. 

Bond-holders, 182-3. 

Boulevards, 42-3, 57» 

Boundaries, I. 

Breakwaters of Alexandria, 25, 

26. 
Bride of the Nile, 154. 
Brienne, Jean de, 33. 
Bubastis, 114, 117. 
BAiak, 40, 41, 57, 177. 
Bulls, Sacred, 65. 
Bureaucracy, 185. 
BuruUus, Lake, 22. 

Cairo, 36—58. 

Cairo, Old, 39, 57-8. 

Cairo, Praise of, 35. 

Canal system, 154-5* 

Canal (Cairo), 55. 

Canal (Freshwater), 34, 1 14, 1 17. 

Canal (Ismailia), 34. 

Canal (Mahmiidiyeh), 27. 

Canal (Suez), 1 14 — 117. 

Canopic Mouth, 19, 22. 

Caravan routes, 79, loi, 105 — 

III. 
Cataract, First, 94. 
Cattle, 16. 



Cemeteries, 50, 58. 
Chapels, 53. 
Character, 126-7. 
Cheops, 62. 
Chephren, 62. 
Children, 124-5, 143* 
Citadel of Cairo, 54, 167. 
Citizens, 127 — 134. 
Cleopatra's Needles, 28-9. 

Temple, 92. 

Climate, 10—13. 

Clysma, 112. 

Coast-line, 20. 

Code Napoleon, 145, 180. 

Cold, 13. 

Colossi, 84, 99. 

Commerce, 161. 

Consular courts, 180. 

Convention of 184 1, 175. 

Convents, Coptic, 70, 83. 

Coptic churches, 58, 70, 83. 

Coptos, 83. 

Copts, 151. 

Cotton, 158-9. 

Courts, 44. 

Courts of Justice, Mixed, 180. 

Crocodile Lake, 116. 

Crocodile mummy pits, 71, 76. 

Crocodilopolis, 72. 

Crops, 155—159. 

Crusades, 31. 

Current, North African, 24-5. 

Curzon and Tattam, 104. 

Cjrpress, 14. 

Dahshur, 66. 

Dikhileh, Wah ed-, loi. 

Dakkeh, 98. 

Damascus, Capture of, 174. 

Damietta, 31. 

Darb el-Gemm£mlz, 55. 

Date, 15. 

Date-palm, 14, 160. 

Debt of Egypt, 182— 185. 

Delta, 19—35- 

Demenhiir, 33. 
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Dendarah, 80 — 82. 
Derr, 97-8. 

Description de TEgypte, 166. 
Derdt-esh-Sherif, 76. 
Desert, 3, 9, 10, 100— 119. 
Desert-journeying, 105 — 1 1 1. 
Deyr El-Adra, 70. 
.Diospolis Parva, 79. 
Divorce, 136^138. 
Ddm-psdm, 14, 76, 91. 
Dome, 52. 

Dress, 123, 124, 128-9. 
Drop, Night of the, 153. 
Dual Protectorate, 184. 
Dukhin, Gebel, 8. 
D)masty of Mohammad 'Aly, 
162—188. 

Eastern Bank, 67 — 69, 83. 
Eden, F., 93. 
Edfl^ 81, 92. 
Edku, Lake, 22. 
Education, 143 — 147. • 
Eileithyia, 92. 
Ekhmtm, 83. 
Elephantine, 93. 
Elfy, E1-, 167, 171. 
Embllbeh, 34. 

Embirak, Gebel Sheykh, 69. 
Embouchure, 19. 
Emerald Mountains, 112. 
Erment, 92. 
Esnd, 81, 92. 

Ex-Khedive, 28, 178—183. 
Exodus, 23. 
Expenditure, 185-6. 
Exports, 161. 
Extortion, 181, 187. 
Ezbeklyeh, 55, 56. 

Factories, Cotton, 33. 

Sugar, 75, 78. 

Fairs, 33. 
Far^rah, lOi. 
FarshAt, 79. 
Fast, 156. 



F^timy Khalifs, 39. 

Fauna, 15—18. 

FayyAm, 72. 

Fellahln, 120— 127. 

Fertility, 78. 

Feshun, 75. 

Firmans of 1866, 1 872 and 1879, 

179, 184. 
Fisheries, 22. 

Fleming, G., 69, 94, 96, 97, 
Flora, 14. 
Flowers, 15. 

Food, 125, 130, 132, 133, 
Fort Dakkeh, 98. 
Fountains, 53. 
Fowl, 17. 

Eraser's Expedition, 171. 
French Occupation, 165-6. 
Freshwater canal, 34, 114, 117. 
Frost, 13. 
Fruits, 15. 
Furniture, 46. 
Fustat, E1-, 38. 
FAweh, 27. 

Game, 15 — 17, 

Gates, 41. 

Gebel Abu-Feyda, 71, 76. 

Gebel Gh^rib, 8. 

Gebel Sheykh Embirak, 69. 

Gebel es-Silsileh, 92. 

Gebel et-Teyr, 70. 

Gebeleyn, 92. 

Gemalfyeh, 48. 

Geology, 7—9. 

Geological changes, 92, 113. 

George, Saint, 79. 

Gezireh, 58. 

GhawSzy, 33, 92, 150. 

Ghorlyeh, 43. 

Gh6ry, E1-, Mosque of, 49. 

Girga, 79. 

Gisr, El- 113, 116. 

Glzeh, 58. 

Gizeh, P3rramids of, 62. 

Golos^neh, 75. I 
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Government, 185. 
Grottoes, 70, 87. 
Gulf of Suez, 113. 

HabA, Medfnet, 84, 87. 

Hikim, E1-, 49. 

Hamrsl, E1-, 76. 

Hamzaw}s 49. 

Harbours of Alexandria, 24 — 26. 

Harim, 47. 

Harvest, 156. 

Hasan, Mosque of Sultin, 49. 

Hasaneyn, Mosque, 50. 

Haussmannization, 42, 57* 

Haw, 79. 

Heat, 13. 

Helena, St., 80. 

Heliopolis, 28, 34, 56. 

Heptastadion, 24. 

Hermonthis, 92. 

Hermopolis Magna, 75, 

Heroopolis, 114, 117. 

History, Ancient Egyptian, 91. 

Hospitals^ 29. 

Houses, 44— 47» 74» 75» 11- 

Ibrahim, 174-5. 

Ice, 13. 

Imports, 161. 

Imposts, 186 — 188. 

Indian transit, 105, 112. 

Industries, 159 — 161. 

Inhabitants, 120 — 151. 

Insects, 18. 

Interior of EVelta, 31 — 35. 

International Courts, 180. 

Inundation, 11, 153-4. 

Irrigation, 157. 

Irrigation machines, 158. 

IsllUn, 147 — 150. 

IsmaSl, Ex-Khedive, 28, 178 — 

183. 
Ismailta (new suburb), 57. 
Ismailia (on Suez Canal), 1 17-18. 
Isthmus of Suez, 113. 
Julian, Fort St., 30. 



Jupiter Ammon, loi. 
Justice, 181. 
Juvenal, 93. 

Kab, El-, 92. 

Kidy, 181. 

Kihirah, E1-, 39. 

Kait Bey, 50. 

Kala^n, 49. 

Kantarah, E1-, n6. 

Kamak, 85, 89, 90. 

Kasr-eti-Nil, 58. 

Katai', El-, 39, 41. 

Kaw El-Kebtreh, 83. 

Kelabsheh, 98. 

Khafra, 62. 

Khalifs, 38, 39. 

Khamastn, 12. 

Khan El-Khalfly, 48. 

Khdrigeh, Wah El-, loi. 

Khedive : 184 ; see Ex-Khedive. 

Khufu, 62. 

Kin6, 83, 105. 

Kleber, 165, 166. 

Klunzinger, 105, ill, 126, 134, 

151, 161, 187. 
Kdm Ombo, 92. 
Koniyeh, Battle of, 174. 
Koran, 51, 53, 55. 
K6s, 83. 

Koseyr, 83, 112, 113. 
Kuft, 83. 
Kumeh, El-, 84, 87. 

Labarynth, 72. 
Lagunes, 21. 
Lakes, 21, 72, 116, 117. 
Land, Classes of, 156-7. 
Lane, E. W., 148, 149, 151. 
Law Courts, 180, 181. 
Lesseps, F. de, 114. 
Library, Public, 55. 
Libyan desert, 9, 100 — 104. 
Life of the People, 129 — 134. 
Lighthouses, 180. 
. linant Bey, 114. 
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Liquidation, Law of, 186. 
Loftie, 74, 82, 99. 
Louis, St., 33. 
Luxor, 85. 

Maghaghah, 75. 

Mahalleh, E1-, 35. 

MahmAdiyeh Canal, 27. 

Mamiirs, 185. 

MansArah, E1-, 33. 

Manufactures, 160. 

Mareotis, Lake, 21. 

Marghiish, 48. 

Mariette, M., 57, 65, 81. 

Markets, 43, 48. 

Marshes, 21. 

Ma'sarah, £1-, 69. 

Masiwa, 112. 

Masr, 39. 

Masr el-'Atlkah, 39, 57-8. 

Mastabet FaraAn, 66. 

Mausoleum, Apis, 65. 

Medlnet HabA, 84, 87. 

Mellawy, 75. 

Memliik Beys, 164 — 174. 

MemlAk massacres, 168 — 170, 

172—174. 
Memliik Sultans, 162-3. 
Memnon, 84. 
Memphis, 61. 
Mendesian Mouth, 19, 22. 
MenfelAt, 76. 
Menkera, 62. 
Menzeleh, Lake, 22. 
MeydAm, 66, 73. 
Minarets, 52. 
Mines, 9. 
Minyeh, E1-, 75. 
Mists, 13. 

Modem additions in Cairo, 42, 5 7. 
Modem Egyptians, 120 — 151. 
Moeris, Lake, 72. 
Mohammad 'Aly, 27, 166—177. 
Mohammad Tawftk, 184. 
Moles, 24, 26, 118. 
Monastery, White, 79; 



Mosques, 49—53- 
Mountain ranges, 7, 8. 
Mouths of the Nile, 19. 
Muayyad, Mosque of E1-, 49. 
Mudlrs, 185. 
Mueddin^ 52. 
Mukattam, Mount, 34. 
Mulberry, 14, 
Musky, 42, 43. 
Mycerinus, 62. 

Napoleon I., 34, 165. 

Code, 145, 180. 

Nasir, En-, Mosque of, 49. 

National Debt, 182—185. 

National Schools, 143-4. 

Navy, 184, note. 

Necropolis, 58 — 66. 

Nefiseh, Sitteh, Mosque of, 50. 

Negideh, 83. 

Nelson, 165. 

Night of the Drop, 153. 

Nights, Thousand and One, 35, 

36, 37, 151- 
Nile, 4, 5, 1 1, 40. 

, Battle of the, 29, 165. 

Mud, analysis, 152, note. 

Scenery, 67— 69,93,95,96. 

Valley, 67 — 99. 

Water, 152, note, 

Nilometer, 58. 

Nitrian Valley, 103, 

Nubia, 96 — 99. 

Oases, loi — 103. 
Obelisks, 28, 29, 34, 88. 
Occupation, British and French, 

21, 165-6. 
Officials, 185. 
Old Cairo, 39, 57-8. 
On, 34, 56. 
Oxyrrhjmcus, 75. 

Paintings, 66, 70, 73, 89, 90. 
Palaces, 26, 57, 58, 75. 
Pahn, 14, 76, 91, 160. 
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Panelling, 46. 

Parisienation, 56. 

Parliament, 1S5. 

Pasha, Turkish, 164, 167. 

Pelusiac Mouth, 19, 22. 

Pelusium, 25. 

Pharos, 24. 

Phatnitic Mouth, 19, 31. 

Philae, 95-6. 

Pilgrims to Mekka, 112, 134, 

149. 
Plain of Egypt, 19—35- 
Polygamy, 134—142. 
Pompey's Pillar, 28. 
Poole, R. Stuart, 87. 
Population, 120. 
Port Sa'td, 118. 
Porte, War wilh the, 174, 175 ; 

firmans, 179, 184. 
Ports, 24, 117, 118. 
Post Office, 179. 
Pottery, 34, 83, 160. 
Prayer, 149. 
Primary rocks, 7, 8, 9. 
Printing- Press of BAlak, 177. 
Protectorate, 184-5. 
Provinces, 185. 
Ptolemy Auletes, 80. 
Public works, i8o. 
Pyramids, 58 — 66. 

, Battle of the, 34, 165. 

, Formation of, 59, 60. 

Railways, 180. 
Rain, 10, ii. 
Rameseum, 84. 

Ramses II., colossus, 61 ; Tem- 
ples, 80, 84, 87, 89, 99. 
Ramses III., Temple, 84; Tomb, 

87. 
Ras-et-Tin, 26. 
Rashid, 30. 
Red Sea Coast, 111-12. 

Trade, 83, 112. 

Religion, 147 — 150. 
Reptiles, 17, 18. 
Revenue, 185 — 188. 



Rey lands, 156-7. 

Rifa'iyeh, Mosque, 49. 

Rivers, 4, 5. 

Rock Temples, 92. 

Rock Tombs, 70, 87. 

Roda Island, 58. 

Romances, 151. 

Rooms, 45 — ^47. 

Rosetta, 30. 

Rosetta .stone, 30. 

Routes of caravans, 79^ lOi, 

105 — III. 
Rubbish mounds, 40-1. 
Rumeyleh, 42, 54. 
Ruweysh, Abu, 65. 

Sahara, 9, 10. 

Sa'id, Pasha, 178. 

Sa'id, Port, 118. 

Sakiyeh, 97, 158. 

Sakkarah, 65. 

Saladin, 40, 162. 

Salaries, 184, 185. 

Salt-marshes, 21. 

SamhM, 79. 

SamtLm, 12. 

Sandstone limit, 92. 

Scenery, 67—69, 93, 95, 96. 

Schools, 143-^145. 

Scribes, 185. 

Sculptures, 66, 73, 80, 89, 90. 

Seasons, 11, 155 — 157. 

Sebennytic Mouth, 19, 22, 31. 

Selibeh, 55. 

Semenn{id, 34. 

Serapeum, 116. 

Serbonian Bog, 22. 

Sethi I., Temples, 80, 84, 87, 89. 

ShadAf, 72, 97, 158. 

ShalAf, 116. 

Sharakyland, 1 56-7. 

Sheykh el-Beled, 164, 185. 

Sheykh Embarak, 69* 

Sheykh Sa'id, 71. 

Sheykhiin, Mosque of, 55. 

Shops, 47. 
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Shubra, 56. 

Silsileh, 92. 

Simbel, Abu-, 99. 

Sinai, 113. 

Sitteh Zeyneb and Neffseh, 50, 55. 

Siwa, loi. 

Slavery, 134.5. 

Sob^t river, 4. 

Social system, 134 — 142. 

Somerset river, 4. 

Speos Artemidos, 71. 

Sphinx, The, 64-.<;. 

Sphinx avenues, 88. 

Streets, 43-4, ^^. 

Street trades, 128. 

Suikin, 112. 

Suez, 112, 113, 117. 

Suez Canal, 114 — 117. 

Sugar, 75, 79, 159. 

Suhag, 79. 

SAk En-Nahhasin, 43. 

Sukkartyeh, 43. 

Sultan Hasan, Mosque of, 49. 

Sun, City of the, 34, 56. 

Sycamore, 14. 

Syene, 93. 

Table of Abydus, 80. 

Tab At, 158. 

Tahta, 78. 

Tamarisk, 14. 

Tanitic Mouth, 19, 22. 

Tanta, 33. 

Tawftk, Mohammad, Khedive, 

184. 
Taxes, 186—188. 
Telegraphs, 180. 
Tell-el-*Amirineh, 71. 
Temperature, 12, 13. 
Temple, Description of, 87. 
Teyr, Gebel-et-, 70. 
Thebaid, boundary, 76. 
Thebes, 83—91. 
Thermometrical statistics, 12, 

13- 
Thinis, 80. 



Thousand and One Nights, 35, 

36, 37. 151- 
Timsah, Lake, 116. 
Tombs, 70, 87. 
Towns of the Delta, 33, 34. 
Towns of the Valley, 77. 
Towns-people, 127. 
Trade, 83, 112, 161. 
Trees, 14. 

TAlAn, Ahmed Ibn, 39, 49, 55. 
Tumilat, 34, 
Turi, 69. 
Turkish rule, 162 — 164, 181, 185, 

188. 
TAsAn, 116. 
TAsAn Pasha, 172. 

Uenephes, 65. 
Uksur, E1-, 85. 
Unas, 66. 
University, 50. 
Upper Egypt, 67—99. 

Valley of the Nile, 67 — 99. 
Vegetation, 9, 14, 78, 106. 
Victoria Nyanza, 4. 
Villages, 32, 73—75. 
Vine, 15. 

Wah ed-Dikhileh, loi. 

Wah el-Khirigeh, loi. 

Wahhaby wars, 172, 174. 

Wady TAmilat, 34. 

Wasta, 73. 

Watering Engines, 158. 

Wealth of Egypt, 152— 1 61. 

West bank, 71—82. 

White Nile, 4. 

Winds, 12. 

Women, Life of the, 140 — 142. 

Women, Position of, 134 — 142. 

Zakizlk, Ez-, 33. 
Zawiyehs, 53. 
Zeyla, 112. 
Zob^'ah, 12. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 

The Life of E. W. Lane, Author of "The Modern 
Egyptians." 8vo. 1877. 

An Lntroduction to Lane's Selections from the Koran. 
8vo. 1879* 

The Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, 
Printed by order of the Ti:ustees. 5 vols., 8vo. 1875 — 1880. 

Essays in Oriental Numismatics, Two Series. 1877 
and 1878. 

The Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans, Part II. of the 
*' Numismata Orientalia," 4to. 1876. 



A Catalogue of American and Foreign Books Published or 

Imported by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. can 

be had on application. 

Crown Buildings, i88, Fled Street, London, 
January, i88i. 



9i «g>cIectton from tbe £ts(t of iSooiis( 

PUBLISHED BY 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST. 
A CLASSIFIED Educational Catalogue of Works pub- 

•*^ lished in Great Britain. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. Second Edition, 
revised and corrected to Christmas, 1879, 5j 

About Some Fellows. By an Eton Boy, Author of " A Day 

of my Life." Cloth limp, square i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

Adventures of Captain Mago. A Phoenician's Explorations 
1000 years B.C. By Leon Cahun. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, yj. 6^. ; plainer binding, 5J. 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lucien Biart, with 
117 beautiful Illustrations on Wood. Edited and adapted by Parker 
GiLLMORE. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, New Edition, *js. 6d. 

Afghan Knife (The). A Novel. By Robert Armitage 

Sterndale, Author of " Seonee." Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 
After Sundown ; or^ The Palette and the Pen. By W. W.'Fenn, 

Author of "Blind-Man's Holiday," &c. With Portrait of Author. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24?. 
Albania : A Narrative of Recent Travel. By E. F. Knight. 

With some very good Illustrations specially made for the work. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, I2f. dd, 

Alcott {Louisa M.) Jimmy s Cntise in the " Pinafore^ With 9 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Small post 8vo, cloth gilt, y. 6d. 

Aunt Jds Scrap-Bag. Square i6mo, 2s. td. 

(Rose Library, is. ) 

Little Men : Life at Plumfeld with Jds Boys. Small 



post8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3^. dd, (Rose Library, Double vol. 2J.) 

Little Women, i vol., cloth, gilt edges, 3^. dd. (Rose 



library, 2 vols., \s. each.) 
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Alcott {Louisa M.) Old-Fashioned Girl, Best Edition, small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3^. 6d. (Rose Library, 2J.) 

Work and Beginning Again. A Story of Experience. 

I vol., small postSvo, cloth extra, 6s. Several Illustrations. (Rose 
Library, 2 vols., is. each.) 

Shawl Straps. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

Eight Cousins; or, the Aunt Hill. Small post 8vo, 



with Illustrations, 3^. 6d. 

The Rose in Bloom. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 



3f . ()d. 

Silver Pitchers. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 3^. dd. 

Under the Lilacs. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 5 j. 




"Miss 
exceedingly entertaining .... ^Ve can recommend the 'Eight 
AthenoMm, 

Alpine Ascents and Adventures ; or, Rock and Snow Sketches. 
By H. ScHUTZ Wilson, of the Alpine Club. With Illustrations by 
Whymper and Marcus Stone. Crown Svo, ioj-. 6^. 2nd Edition. 

Andersen {Hans Christian^ Fairy Tales. With Illustrations in 
Colours by E. V. B. Royal 4to, doth, 25J. 

Architecture ( The Twenty Styles of) . By Dr. W. Wood, Author 

of " The Hundred Greatest Men." Imperial Svo, with 52 Plates. 

Art Education. See " Illustrated Text Books." 

Autobiography of Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.AL, F.S^., 6r*c. 
Edited by his Son, G. Gilbert Scott. With an Introduction by the 
Dean of Chichester, and a Funeral Sermon, preached in West- 
minster Abbey, by the Dean of Westminster. Also, Portrait on 
steel from the portrait of the Author by G. Richmond, R. A. i vol., 
demy Svo, cloth extra, iSs. 



THE BAYARD SERIES, 

Edited by the late J. Hain Friswell. 

Comprising Pleasure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest Style as 
Companionable Volumes at Home and Abroad. 

"We can hardly imag^e better books for boys to read or for men to ponder 
over." — Times. 

Price 2j. td. each Volume^ complete in itself, flexible cloth extra, gilt edges, 
with silk Headbands and Registers, 



The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. 

By M. De Berville. 
De JoinvilIe*s St. Louis, King of 

France. 



The Essays of Abraham Cowley, in- 
cluding all his Prose Works. 

Abdallah; or, The Four Leaves. 
By Edouard Laboullaye. 



List of Publications 



The Bayard Series {continued) : — 

Table-Talk and Opinions of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

Vathek : An Oriental Romance. 
By William Beckford. 

The King and the Commons. A 
Selection of Cavalier and Puritan 
Songs. Edited by Professor 
Morley. 

Words of Wellington : Maxims and 
Opinions of the Great Duke. 

Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia. With Notes. 

Hazlitt's Round Table. With Bio- 
graphical Introduction. 

The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, 
and the Letter to a Friend. By 
Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By 
Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge's Christabel, and other 



Imaginative Poems. With Preface 
by Algernon C. Swinburne. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Sen- 
tences, and Maxims. With In- 
troduction by the Editor, and 
Essay on Chesterfield by M. de 
Ste.-Beuve, of the French Aca- 
demy. 

Essays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballan- 
tyne. 

My Uncle Toby ; his Story and his 
Friends. Edited by P. Fitz- 
gerald. 

Reflections ; or. Moral Sentences and 
Maxims of the Duke de la Roche- 
foucald. 

Socrates : Memoirs for English 
Readers from Xenophon's Memo- 
rabilia. By Edw. Levien. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts, 



A Case coniaining la Volumes, price 3Xf. 6d. ; or the Case separately, price y. 6d, 



Beauty and the Beast. An Old Tale retold, with Pictures by 
E. V. B. 4to, cloth extra. lo Illustrations in Colours. I2s, 6d, 

Begum^s Fortune {The) : A New Story. By Jules Vernk 
Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, ^s. 6d. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5j. 

Ben Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By L.Wallace. Crown 

8vo, df . . ^ ^ 

Beumer^ German Copybooks. In six gradations at 4^. each. 

Biart {Lucien). See "Adventures of a Young Naturalist,'* 
"My Rambles in the New World," "The Two Friends," "Involun- 
tary Voyage." 

BickerstetKs Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer 
may be had in various styles and brings from \d. to 2ij. Price 
List and Prospectus will beforwardea'bn application. 

Bickersteth {Rev. E. ZT., M.A.) The Reef and other Parables. 
I vol., square 8vo, with numerous very beautiful Engravings, 2s. 6d, 

The Clergyman in his Home. Small post 8vo, is. 

The Master^ s Home- Call ; or^ Brief Memorials of 

Alice Frances Bickersteth. 20th Thousand. 32mo, cloth gilt, is. 

The Master^s Will. A Funeral Sermon preached 



on the Death of Mrs. S. Gumey Buxton. SewTi, 6^?'. ; cloth gilt, \s. 
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Bickersteth {Rev. E. IT., M.A.) The Shadow of the Roch A 

Selection of Religious Poetry. i8mo, cloth extra, 2j. 6^. 

The Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond, 7 th 

Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5j. 
Biographies of the Great Artists {Illustrated), Each of the 

following Volumes is illustrated with from twelve to twenty full-page 

Engravings, printed in the best manner, and bound in ornamental 

cloth cover, 3J. 6d, Library Edition, bound in a superior style, 

and handsomely ornamented, with gilt top ; six Volumes, enclosed 

in a cloth case, with lid, ^i i is. 6d. each case. 
Hogurth. Fra Bartoloinxn.eo. Sir David Wilkie. 

Turner. Giotto. Van Eyck. 

Bnbens. Baphael. Figrare Painters of 

Holbein. Van Dyck and Hals. Holland. 

Tintoretto. Titian. Michel Angelo. 

liittle Masters of Bembrandt. DelarooheandVemet. 

Germany. lioonardo da Vinci. Ijandseer. 

Fra Ansrelico and Gainsborouffh. and Beynolds. 

Masaccio. Constable. 

** Few thing^s in the way of small books upon great subjects, avowedly cheap and 

necessarily brjef, have been hitherto so well done as these biographies of the Great 

Masters in painting." — Times. 
*' A deserving series." — Edinburgh Review. 
" Most thoroughly and tastefully edited." — Spectator. 

Black ( Wni.) Three Feathers, Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Lady Silverdal^s Sweetheart, and other Stories, i vol., 

small post 8vo, 6s. 

KVmeny : a Novel. Small post 8vo, cloth, ds. 

In Silk Attire. 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6s, 



■— — A Daughter of Heth, nth Edition, small post Svo, 6s, 
Sunnse. 15 Monthly Parts, i^. each. 



Blackmore {R. D.) Loma Doone, loth Edition, cr. Svo, 6s, 

Alice Lorraine, i vol., small post Svo, 6th Edition, 6s. 

Clara Vaughc^n, Revised Edition, 6s, 

Cradock Nowell, New Edition, 6s. 

Cripps the Carrier, 3rd Edition, small post Svo, 6s, 

Mary Anerley, New Edition, 6s. 

Erema ; or^ My Father's Sin. With 1 2 Illustrations, 

small post Svo, 65. 

Blossoms from the Kin^s Garden : Sermons for Children, By 
the Rev. C. Bosanquet. 2nd Edition, small post Svo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Blue Banner {The); or^ The Adventures of a Mussulman, a 
Christian, and a Pagan, in the time of the Crusades and Mongol 
Conquest. Translated from the French of Leon Cahun. With 
Seventy-six Wood Engravings. Imperial i6mo, cloth, gilt edges, 
7j. 6d, ; plainer binding, ^s. 



List of Publications, 



Boy's Froissart {The), ys, 6d. See " Froissart" 

Boys Xing Arthur {The). With very fine Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, *js» 6d, Edited by Sidney 

Lanier, Editor of "The Boy's Froissart." 
Brazil : the Amazons, and the Coast. By Herbert H. Smith. 

With 115 Full-page and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 650 pp., 2ij. 

Brazil and the Brazilians, By J. C. Fletcher and D. P. 
Kidder. 9th Edition, Illustrated, Svo, 2ix. 

Breton Folk: An Artistic Tour in Brittany. By Henry 
Blackburn, Author of "Artists and Arabs," "Normandy Pictu- 
resque," &c. With 171 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 
Imperial Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. 

Bricks without Straw. By the Author of " A Fool's Errand." 

Crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 7^. 6d, 

British Goblins : Welsh Folk-Lore, Fairy Mythology, Legends, 
and Traditions. By WiRT Sykes, United States Consul for Wales. 
With Illustrations by J. H. Thomas. This account of the Fairy 
Mythology and Folk-Lore of his Principality is, by permission, dedi- 
cated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Second Edition. Svo, iSj. 

Buckle {Henry Thomas) The Life and Writings of By Alfred 
Henry Huth. With Portrait. 2 vols., demy Svo. 

Bumaby {Capt.) See "On Horseback." 

Burnham Beeches {Heath, F. G.). With numerous Illustrations 
and a Map. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 3.?. 6^. Second Edition. 

Butler { W. F.) The Great Lone Land; an Account of the Fed 
River Expedition, 1869-70. With Illustrations and Map. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 7^. 6d. 1 

77ie Wild North Land ; the Story of a Winter Journey 

with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy Svo, cloth, with 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map, 4th Edition, iSj. Cr. Svo, 7j. 6d, 

Akim-foo : the History of a Failure. Demy Svo, cloth, 



2nd Edition, idr. Also, in crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

/^ADOGAN {Lady A.) Illustrated Games of Patience. 
^ Twenty-four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Foolscap 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3rd Edition, I2J. 6d. 

Caldecott {F.). See " Breton Folk." 

Celebrated Travels and Travellers, See Verne. 

Changed Cross {The), and other Religious Poems. i6mo, 2^. 6d. 

Child of the Cavern {The) ; or, Strange Doings Underground, 
By Jules Verne. Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous 
Illustrations. Sq. cr. Svo, gilt edges, ^s, 6d. j cl., pl^n edges, 5^. 
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Child's Play, with i6 Coloured Drawings by E. V. B. iPrinted 
on thick paper, with tints, 7j. 6^. 

■ New. By E. V. B. Similar to the above. See New. 

A New and Cheap Edition of the two above^ con- 
taining 48 Illustrations by £. V. B., printed in tint, handsomely 
bound, 3^. 6</. 

Children's Lives and How to Preserve Them ; or, Jlie Nursery 
Handbook. By W. Lomas, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5j. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books, 2s, 6d, each, Illustrated by 
C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket 
Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R.Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, G. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, 
E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c 



Bloomfield's Fanner's Boy. 
Campbeirs Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 



Milton's L' Allegro. 
Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 
Rogers' (Sam. ) Pleasures of Memory. 
Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennvson's May Queen. 
Elizaoethan Poets. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



" Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet." — Athen^iim. 

Christ in Song, By Dr. Philip Schaff. A New Edition, 
Revised, cloth, gilt edges, 6j. 

Cohbett (William). A Biography. By Edward Smith. 2 

vols., crown Svo, 25X. 
Confessions of a Frivolous Girl ( The") : A Novel of Fashionable 

Life. Edited by Robert Grant. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Cradle-Land of Arts and Creeds ; or, Nothing New under the 
Sun. By Charles J. Stone, Barrister-at-law, and late Advocate, 
High Courts, Bombay. 8vo, pp. 420, cloth, 14J. 

Cripps the Carrier, 3rd Edition, ds. See Blackmore. 

Cruise of HM.S. " Challenger'' {The), By VV. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Edition, demySvo, cloth, 
\%s. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, some of the Illustrations, is. 6d, 

Curious Adventures of a Field Cricket. By Dr. Ernest 
Cand^ze. Translated by N. D'Anvers. With numerous fine 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt, *js. 6d. ; plain binding and edges, 51. 

T^ANA (R. H.) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty-Four 

•^-^ years After. Revised Edition, with Notes, i2mo, 6s. 

Daughter {A) of Heth. fiy W. Black. Crown 8vo, ds. 
Day of My Life (A) ; or, Every Day Experiences at Eton. 

By an Eton Boy, Author of ** About Some Fellows." i6mo, cloth 

extra, tj. td, 6th Thousand. 



List of Publications. 



Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Dick Cheveley : his Fortunes and Misfortunes, By W. H. G. 
Kingston. 350 pp., square i6mo, and 22 full-page Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt edges, yj. 6d, j plainer binding, plain edges, <^s. 

Dick SanclSy the Boy Captain, By Jules Verne. With 

nearly 100 Illustrations, cloth, gilt, loj. 6^. ; plain binding and plain 
edges, 5J. 

Dictionary (General) of Archceoiogy and Antiquities, From 
the French of E. Bosc. Crown 8yo, with nearly 200 Illustrations, 
iQf. 6d, 

Dodge (Mrs, M,) Bans Brinker; or^ the Silver Skates, An 

entirely New Edition, with 59 Full-page and -other Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vOj cloth extra, 5/. ; Text only, paper, \s. 

Dogs of Assize, A Legal Sketch-Book in Black and White. 
Containing 6 Drawings by Walter J. Allen. Folio, in wrapper, dr. %d, 

T^IGHT Cousins, See Alcott. 

Eighteenth Century Studies, Essays by F. Hitchman. 

Demy 8vo, iSj. 
Elementary Education in Saxony, By J. L. Bashford, M.A , 

Trin. Coll., Camb. For Masters and Mistresses of Elementary 

Schools. Sewn, is, 

Elinor Dryden, By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Embroidery (Handbook of). By L. Higgin. Edited by Lady 
Marian Alford, and published by authority of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework. With 16 page Illustrations, Designs for Borders, 
&c. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

English Philosophers, Edited by Iwan Muller, M.A., New 

College, Oxon. A Series of Volumes containing short biographies 
of the most celebrated English Philosophers, to each of whom is 
assigned a separate volume, giving as comprehensive and detailed a 
statement of his views and contributions to Philosophy as possible, 
explanatory rather than critical, opening with a brief biographical 
sketch, and concluding with a short general summary, and a biblio- 
graphical appendix. The Volumes will be issued at brief intervals, in 
square i6mo, 31. 6^., containing about 200 pp. each. 

The following are in tJie press : — 

Bacon. Professor Fowler, Professor of Logic in Oxford. 
Berkeley. Professor T. H. Green, Professor of Moral Philosophy, 

Oxford. 
Hamilton. Professor Monk, Professor of Moral Philosophy, Dublin. 

\^Ready, 
J. S. ICill. Helen Taylor, Editor of "The Works of Buckle," &c. 
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English Philosophers (contintied) : — 

Kanflel. Rev. J. H. Huckin, D.D., Head Master of Repton. 
Adam Smith. J. A. Farrer, M.A., Author of ** Primitive 

Manners and Customs." \Ready, 

Hobbes. A. H. Gosset, B.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Bentham. G. E. Buckle, M.A., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
Austin. Harry Johnson, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's College^ 

Oxford. 
Hartley. \ E. S. Bowen, B.A., late Scholar of New College, 
James MiU.j Oxford. \jRMdy, 

Arrangetnents are in progress for volutnes on Locke, Hume, Palbv, Rbio, ia^c. 

Episodes of French History. Edited, with Notes, Genealogical, 
Historical, and other Tables, by Gust AVE Masson, B. A. 

1. Gharlemacme and the Carloving-ians. 

2. Louis XI. and the Crusades. 

3. Francis I. and Charles V. 

4. Francis I. and the Benaissanoe. 

The above Series is based upon M. Guizot's ** History of France." 
Each volume is choicely Illustrated, with Maps, 2s. 6d, 

Erema ; or^ My Fathet^s Sin, See Blackmore. 

Etcher {T7ie), Containing 36 Examples of the Original 

Etched-work of Celebrated Artists, amongst others : Birket Foster, 
J. E. Hodgson, R.A., Colin Hunter, J. P. Heseltine, Robert 
W. Macbeth, R. S. Chattock, H. R. Robertson, &c., &c. 
Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Eton. See " Day of my Life," " Out of School," " About Some 
Fellows." 

Evans (C) Over the Hills and Far Away. By C. Evans. 

One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, lox. 6d, 

A Strange Friendship. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Eve of Saint Agnes {The). By John Keats. Illustrated with 
Nineteen Etchings by Charles O. Murray. Folio, cloth extra, 21J. 
An Edition de Luxe on large paper, containing proof impressions, has 
been printed, and specially bound, 3/. 3J-. 

"PARM Ballads. By Will Carleton. Boards, i^. ; cloth, 
•^ gilt edgesy \s, 6d. 

Fern Paradise {The) : A Plea for tlie Culture of Ferns. By 
F. G. Heath. New Edition, entirely Rewritten, Illustrated with 
Eighteen full-page, numerous other Woodcuts, including 8 Plates of 
Ferns and Four Photographs, large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, \2s, 6it. 
Sixth Edition. In 12 Parts, sewn, is. each. 
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Fern World {The). By F. G. Heath. Illustrated by Twelve 

Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (Sixty-four in all) of every 
Species of British Fern, printed from Nature; by several full-page 
Engravings. Cloth, gilt, 6th Edition, 12s. 6d, 

" Mr. Heath has really given us p^ood, well- written descriptions of our native 
Ferns, with indications of their habitats, the conditions under which they grow 
natiu-ally, and under which they may be cultivated." — AthencBum, 

Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills, Enlarged Edition, \s. 
First Steps in Conversational French Grammar. By F. Julien. 
Being an Introduction to "Petites Legons de Conversjition et de 
Grammaire," by the same Author. Pcap. 8vo, 128 pp., \s. 

Flooding of the Sahara (The). See Mackenzie. 
Food for the People ; or^ Lentils and other Vegetable Cookery. 
By E. E. Orlebar. Third Thousand. Small post 8vo, boards, u. 

Foots Errand {A). By One of the Fools. Author of Bricks 
without Straw. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
8j. ()d. 

Footsteps of the Master. See Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). 

Forbidden Land (A) : Voyages to the Corea. By G. Oppert. 
Numerous Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2\s. 

Four Lectures on Electric Induction. Delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1878-9. By J. E. H. Gordon, B.A. Cantab. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth limp, square i6mo, 3^. 

Foreign Countries and the British Colonies. Edited by F. S. 
Pulling, M.A., Lecturer at Queen's College, Oxford, and formerly 
Professor at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. A Series of small Volumes 
descriptive of the principal Countries of the World by well-known 
Authors, each Country being treated of by a Writer who from 
Personal Knowledge is qualified to speak with authority on the Subject. 
The Volumes average 180 crown 8vo pages each, contain 2 Maps 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3^. dd. 

The following is a List of the Volumes : — 
Denmark and Iceland. By E. C. Otte, Author of ''Scandinavian 

History," &c. 
Greece. By L. Sergeant, B.A., Knight of the Hellenic Order 

of the Saviour, Author of " New Greece." 
Switzerland. By W. A. P. Coolidge, M.A., Fellow of 

Magdalen College, Editor of The Alpine Journal. 
Austria. By D. Kay, F.R.G.S. 
Kussia. By W. R. Morfill, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, 

Lecturer on the Ilchester Foundation, &c. 
Persia. By Major-Gen. Sir F. J. Goldsmid, K.C.S.L, Author of 

** Telegraph and Travel," &c. 
Japan. By S. Mossman, Author of ** New Japan," &c. 
Fern. By Clements H. Markham,M.A., C.B. 
Canada. By W. Fraser Rae, Author of "Westward by 

Rail," &c. 
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Foreign Countries {continued^: — 

Sweden and Norway. By the Rev. F. H. Woods, M. A., Fdlow 

of St. John's College, Oxford. 
Tlie West Indies. By C. H. Eden, F.R.G.S., Author of "Frozen 

Asia," &c. 
Kew Zealand. 
France. By Miss M. Roberts, Author of " The Atelier du Lys," 

" Mdlle. Mori," &c. 
Egypt. By S. Lane Poole, B.A., Author of "The Life of Edward 

Lane," &c. 
Spain. By the Rev. Wentworth Webster, M A., Chaplain at 

St. Jean de Luz. 
Turkey-in-A8ia. By J. C. McCoAN, M.P. 
Australia. By J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald, late Premier of New 

South Wales. 
Holland. By R. L. Poole. 
Franc {Maude Jeane), The following form one Series, small 
post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings, with gilt edges: — 

Emily's Choice, 5^, 

Hairs Vineyard. /^, 

John^s Wife: a Story of Life in South Australia, 45. 



- Marian ; or, the Light of Some Onis Home, ^s. 

- Silken Cords and Iron Fetters, \s. 

- Vermont Vale, ^s, 

- Minnies Mission, 4$". 

- Little Mercy, 5^. 
Beatrice Melton^ s Discipline, 4^. 



Froissart {The Boy's), Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, &c. By Sidney Lanier. The Volume is 
fully Illustrated, and uniform with ' * The Boy's King Arthur." Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7j. dd, 

r^AMES of Patience, 5^^ Cadogan. 
Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i, small 4to, 10^. dd, 
THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price df. each ; or in calf extra, price lar. dd, ; Smaller Edition, cloth 

extra, 2j. dd. 
A Reprint (with the exception of "Familiar Words** and "Other 
People's Windows ") has been issued in very neat limp cloth bindings 
at 2j. 6</. each. 
The Gentle Life, Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 21st Edition. 

" Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every house."— 
Chambers* JoitmaU 
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The Gentle Life Series {continued) : — 

About in the World, Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life." 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy idea.*' — Mom" 
ing Posi» 

Like unto Christ, A New Translation of Thomas h. Kempis' 

** De Imitatione Christi." 2nd Edition. 

" Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly volume whs 
never seen." — Illustrated Lotidon News. 

Familiar Words, An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. 4th and 
enlarged Edition. 6^*. 

" The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with." — Notes and 
Qiuries, 

Essays by Montaigne, Edited and Annotated by the Author 

of "The Gentle Life." With Portrait. 2nd Edition. 

** We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large circub- 
tion for this handsome attractive book." — Illustrated Times . 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, Written by Sir Philip 

Sidney. Edited with Notes by Author of ** The Gentle Life.'* 7j. (yd. 
"All the be^ things are retained intact in Mr. Friswell's edition."— jE':ram/Wr. 

The Gentle Life, 2nd Series, 8th Edition. 

"Inhere is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in some 
measive to the formation of a true gentleman.!' — Daily News. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected, By the 

Author of * * The Gentle Life. " 3rd Edition. 
"All who possess 'The Gentle Life ' should own this volume." — Statidard, 

HalfJLength Portraits, Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. 

Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

** To all who have neglected to read and study their native literature we would 
certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting introduction." — Examiner. 

Other Peoples Windows, By J. Hain Friswell. 3rd Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, so minelcd with shrewd views of 
human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot fail to be 
amused. ** — Motmng Post, 

A Man^s Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer. Being an Introduction to P'irst Steps in 
German. By M. T. Preu. 2s, 6d. 

Getting On in the World ; or. Hints on Success in Life, By 
W. MATrtEW5, LL.D. Small post Svo, cloth, 2s, dd. ; gilt edges, y, 6d, 

Gilpin's Forest Scenery, Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 
post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Uniform with **The Fern 
\Yorld," I2s, 6d, In 6 monthly parts, 2s, each. 
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Gordon {/, E. If,), See " Four Lectures on Electric Induc- 
tion," " Physical Treatise on Electricity," &c. 

Gouffk, The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouffe ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonse Gouff£, Head 
Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. loi Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2J. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, \os. 6d, 

*' Bv far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever been sub- 
mitted to the gastronomical world." — Pall Mail Gazette, 

Great Artists, See " Biographies." 

Great Historic Galleries of England {The), Edited by Lord 
Ronald GowER, F.S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Illustrated by 24 large and carefully-executed /^rwa;/^w/ Photographs 
of some of the most celebrated Pictures by the Great Masters. Imperial 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 36X. 

Gi'eat Musicians {The), A Series of Biographies of the Great 
Musicians. Edited by F Hueffer. 



5. Rossini, and the Modern Italian 

School. By H. Sutherland 
Edwards. 

6. Marcello. By Arrigo Boito. 

7. FiircelL By H. W. Cummings. 



1. Warner. By the Editor. 

2. Weber. By Sir Julius 

Benedict. 

3. Kendelssohn. By Joseph 

Bennett. 

4. Scliubert. By H.F. Frost. 

%• Dr. Hiller and other distinguished writers, both English and 
Foreign, have promised contributions. Each Volume is complete in 
itself. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, y, 

Gtnzofs History of France, Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
8 vols., cloth extra, ^It, each 24^. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history." — Times. 

— • » MassofCs School Edition, The 

Histoiy of France from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M.A., 
writh Chronological Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By Professor Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
I vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extra, I or. 6r/. 

GtUzof s History of England, In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24r. each. 

"For luxury of tvpography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration, these 
volumes, of which out one has as yet appeared in English, will hold their own 
against any production of an age so luxurious as our own in everything, typography 
not excepted." — Times. 

Guyon {Mde,) Life, By Upham. 6th Edition, crown Svo, 6s, 
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ZJANDBOOK to the Charities of London. See Low's. 



of Embroidery ; which see, 

to the Principal Schools of England, See Practical. 



Half 'Hours of Blind Man^s Holiday ; or, Summer and Winter 
Sketches in Black and White. By W. W. Fenn, Author of ** After 
Sundown," &c. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 24r. 

Hall(W, IV,) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Health Maxims, 
Physical, Mental, and Moral By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, zs. Second Edition. 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates, See Dodge. 

Harpet^s Monthly Magazine, Published Monthly. 160 pages, 

fully Illustrated, is. With two Serial Novels by celebrated Authors. 

** ' Harper's Magazine ' is so thickly sown with excellent illustrations that'to count 
them would be a work of time ; not that it is a picture mag^ine, for the engravings 
illustrate the text after the manner seen in some of our choicest editions de luxe**— 
St. y anuses Gazette. 

" It is so pretty, so bi^, and so cheap. . . . An extraordinary shillingsworth— 
z6o lai]ge octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and more than three times as 
many illustrations.''— -^^/tn^M^A Detily Review. 

** An amazing shillingsworth . . . combining choice literatiu'e of both nations."" 
IiToncon/brmist. 

Heart of Africa, Three Years* Travels and Adventures in the 
Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 187 1. By Dr. 
Georg Schweinfurth. Numerous Illustrations, and large Map. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15J. 

Heath {Francis George), See " Fern World," " Fern Paradise," 

"Our Woodland Trees," "Trees and Ferns," "Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery," "Bumham Beeches," "Sylvan Spring," &c 

Hebet^s (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns, With upwards 

of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, yj. (yd, 
Morocco, i8f. dd, and2ij>. An entirely New Edition. 

Heir of Kilfinnan (The), New Story by W. H. G. Kingston, 
Author of " Snow Shoes and Canoes," &c. With Illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt edges, *js, 6d, ; plainer binding, plain edges, $s. 

History and Handbook of Photography, Translated from the 
French of Gaston Tissandier. Edited by J. Thomson. Imperial 
i6mo, over 300 pages, 70 Woodcuts, and Specimens of Prints by the 
best Permanent Processes. Second Edition, with an Appendix by 
the late Mr. Henry Fox Talbot. Cloth extra, 6s, 

History of a Crime (The) ; Deposition of an Eye-untness, By 
Victor Hugo. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 42J. Cheap Edition, i vol., 6s. 

Ancient Art, Translated from the German of John 

Winckelmann, by John Lodge, M.D. With very numerous 
Plates and Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 36^. 

— — — England, See Guizot. 

■ France, See Guizot. 
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History of Russia, See Rambaud. 

Merchant Shipping, See Lindsay. 

■ United States, See Bryant. 

History and Principles of Weaving by Hand and by Power, With 
several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Barlow. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, i/. ^s. Second Edition. 

How I Crossed Africa : from the Atlantic to tJu Indian Ocean^ 
Through Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi 
Affluents, &c.— Vol. I., The King's Rifle. Vol. II., The Coillard 
Family. By Major Serpa Pinto. With 24 full-page and 118 half- 
page and smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and i large one. 
2 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 42^. 

How to Live Long. See Hall. 

How to get Strong and how to Stay so. By William Blaikie. 

A Manual of Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, and other Exercises. 
With Illustrations, small post Svo, 5j. 

Hugo ( Victor) ^^Ninety-Three,'* Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Toilers of the Sea, Crown Svo. Illustrated, 6s, ; fancy 

boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. ; On large paper with all the original 
Illustrations, los, 6d, 

See " History of a Crime." 



Hundred Greatest Men {The), 8 portfolios, 2\s, each, or 4 
vols., half morocco, gilt edges, 12 guineas, containing 15 to 20 
Portraits each. See below. 

"Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to issue an important * International* 
work, entitled, 'THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN;' being the Lives and 
Portraits of the 100 Greatest Men of Hbtoiy, divided into Eieht C&sses, 'each Class 
to form a Monthljj Quarto Volume. The Introductions to tne volumes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the different subjects, the English contributors 
being Dean Stanley, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Froudb, and Professor Max 
Mi^LLRR: in Germany, Professor Helmholtz; in France, MM. Taine and 
Rbnan ; and in America, Mr. Emerson. The Portraits are to be Reproductions 
from fine and rare Steel Engravmgs."— .«4c<mI!pw^. 

Hygiene and Public Health (A Treatise on). Edited by A. H. 
Buck, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. In 2 
royal 8vo vols., cloth, one guinea each. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Com?non Prayer, See 

BiCKERSTETH. 



TLLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education. Edited by 
■* Edward J. Poynter, R. A. Each Volume contains numerous Illus- 
trations, and is strongly bound for the use of Students, price 5^. The 
Volumes now ready are : — 

PAINTING. 



Classio and Italian. By Percy 
R. Head. With 50 Illustrations, 



German, Flemish, and Dutch. 
French and Spanish. 
English and American. 
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Illustrated Text-Books (continued) : — 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Olassio and Early Christian. 

Gotliio and Benaissance. By T. Roger Smith. With 50 Illustra- 
tions, 5/. 

sculpture. 
Antique : Egryptian and Gl-reek. | Benaissance and Modem. 

ornament. 
Decoration in Colonr. | Arcbitectxiral Ornament. 

Illustrations of China and its People, By J. Thompson, 
F.R.G.S. Four Volumes, imperial 4to, each 3A 3x. 

In my Indian Garden. By Phil Robinson, Author of " Under 
the Punkah." With a Preface by Edwin Arnold, M. A., C.S.I., &c. 
Crown 8yo, limp cloth, 3^. dd. 

Involuntary Voyage (An), Showing how a Frenchman who 
abhorred the Sea was most unwillingly and by a series of accidents 
driven round the World. Numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8yo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 

Irish Bar. Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-Mots, and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Ireland. By J. Roderick 
O'Flanagan, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 12s. Second Edition. 

Irish Land Question^ and English Public Opinion (The). With 
a Supplement on Griffith's Valuation. By R. Barry O'Brien, 
Author of " The Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Question.'* 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

Irving ( Washington). Complete Library Edition of his Works 

in 27 Vols., Copyright, Unabridged, and with the Author's Latest 
Revisions, called the " Geoffrey Crayon" Edition, handsomely printed 
in large square 8vo, on superfine laid paper, and each volume, of 
about 500 pages, will be fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. per vol. See also 
"Little Britain." 

^ACK andym. By Miss Alcott. Small post 8vo, cloth, 

J gilt edges, 5j. With numerous Illustrations. 

John Holdsworth, Chief Mate, ^y W. Clarke Russell, 
Author of ** Wreck of the Grosvenor.'* Crown 8vo, 6^. 

J^INGSTON (W. H. G.). See '' Snow-Shoes/' *' Child of 

•**■ the Cavern," "Two Supercargoes," "With Axe and Rifle," 
"Begum's Fortune," ** Heir of Kilfinnan," " Dick Cheveley." Each 
vol., with very numerous Illustrations, square crown i6mo, gilt edges, 
7j. 6d.*, plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 
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T ADY SUverdalis Sweetheart, 6j. See Black. 

Lenten Meditations. In Two Series, each complete in itself. 
By the Rev. Claude Bosanquet, Author of "Blossoms from the 
I^g*s Garden." i6mo, cloth, First Series, 1^.6^. ; Second Series, 2J. 

Library of Religious Poetry, A Collection of the Best Poems 
of all Ages and Tongues. With Biographical and Literary Notes. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., and Arthur Oilman, 
M. A. Royal 8vo, pp. 1036, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2ij. 

Life and Letters of the Honourable Charles Sumner {The), 
2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth. Second Edition, 36J-. 

Lindsay (W, 5.) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancietit 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra. Vols, i and 2, 2iJ. ; vols. 3 and 4, 241. each. 

Little Britain ; together with The Spectre Bridegrooniy and A 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington Irving. An entirely 
New Edition de luxe^ specially suitable for Presentation. Illustrated 
by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood, by Mr. J. D. Cooper. 
Designed by Mr. Charles O. Murray. Square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, lOf. dd. 

Little King; or^ the Taming of a Young Russian Count, By 
S. Blandy. 64 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 7^. 6^. 5 plainer 
binding, 5^. 

Little Mercy ; or. For Better for IVorse, By Maude Jeanne 
Franc, Author of "Marian," "Vermont Vale," &c., &c. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 4r. Second Edition. 

Lost Sir Massingberd, New Edition, crown 8vo, boards, coloured 
wrapper, zs, 

Ijyids German Series — 

1. The niustrated G-erman Primer. Being the easiest introduction 

to the study of German for all beginners. \s. 

2. The Children's own German Book. A Selection of Amusing 

and Instructive Stories in Prose. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d, 

3. The First German Header, for Children from Ten to 

Fourteen. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, is. 6d. 

4. The Second German Header. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, is, 6d. 

BuchheinCs Deutsche Prosa. Two Volumes^ sold separately i — 

5. Schiller's Frosa. Containing Selections from the Prose Works 

of Schiller, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim. 
Small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

6. Goethe's Prosa. Selections from the Prose Works of Goethe, 

with Notes iox English Students. By Dr. Buchheim. Small 
post 8vo, 3J. 6d, 
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Low^s International Series of Toy Books. Cd, each; or 

Mounted on Linen, is. 

1. liittle Fred and Us Fiddle, from Asbjornsen*s "Norwegian 

Fairy Tales." 

2. The Lad and the North Wind, ditto. 

3. The Pancake, ditto. 

4. The Little Match Oirl, from H. C. Andersen^s "Danish 

Fairy Tales." 

5. The Emperor*8 New Clothes, ditto. 

6. The Gallant Tin Soldier, ditto. 

The above in i vol., cloth extra, gilt edges, with the whole 36 
Coloured Illustrations, 5^. 

Low's Standard IJbrary of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, 
bound uniformly in cloth extra, price yj. 6^. 

1. The Great Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I found Livingrstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Segrion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, lox. 6^.) 

5. A Whalinsr Cruise to Baf&n*8 Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. 

By A. H. Markham. 

6. CampaifirninfiT on the Oxus. By J. A. MacGahan. 

7. Akim-foo: the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. 

Butler, C.B. 

8. Ocean to Ocean. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With 

Illustrations. 

9. Cruise of the Challenger. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

10. Schweinforth's Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 15^. 

11. Through the Dark Continent. By H. M. Stanley, i vol., 

I2X. 6^. 

LoTJi^s Standard Novels. Crown 8vo, ds. each, cloth extra. 

ULy Lady Oreensleeves. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 

" Comin' through the Rye," " Cherry Ripe," &c. 
Three Feathers. By William Black. 

A Daughter of Heth. 13th Edition. By W. Black. With 

Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R. A. 
Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black. 
In Silk Attire. By W.- Black. 
Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

History of a Crime : The Story of the Coup d'Etat. By Victor 
Hugo. 
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LoTi/s Standard Navels {continued) : — 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. • 

Loma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 8th Edition. 

Cradook Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vauffhan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Crlppfl the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Erema ; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Uary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustra- 
tions. See also Rose Library. 

The Afffhan Knife. By R. A. Sterndale, Author of '^Seonec.'' 
A French Heiress in her own Chateau. By the Author of 

** One Only," " Constantia," &c. Six Illustrations. 
Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 
My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Wreck of the Qrosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 
John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). By W. Clark Russell. 
Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

Fofiranuo Feople, Their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

A Story of the Drafironnades ; or. Asylum Christi. By the Rev. 
E. GiLLIAT, M.A. 

LoTJi/s Handbook to the Charities of London, Edited and 
revised to date by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of ** A Guide to the 
Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. Paper, is, ; cloth, is, 6d, 

li/TACGAHAN (y*. A^ Campaigning on the Oxtis, and the 
•t- '^ Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 4th Edition, 
small post 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, 6d. 

Macgregor {John) ^^ Rob Roy'^ on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 2j. dd, ; cloth, gilt edges, jj. dd. 

A Thousand Miles in tJie^^Rob Roy^^ Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2s, 6d, j cloth, gilt edges, 3J. (>d. 

Description of the " Rob Rof^ Canoe^ with Plans, 



&c, is. 

The Voyage Alone in the Yawl ^^ Rob Roy,^* New 



Edition, thoroughly revised, with additions, small post 8vo, 5x. ; 
boards, 2s, 6^. 
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Mackenzie (£>.) TVie Flooding of the Sahara. By Donald 
Mackenzie. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, lor. 6</. 

Macquoid (Mrs,) Elinor Dry den. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds, 

DiaiU, Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Magazine, 'See Harper. 

Markham (C R^ The Threshold of the Unknmvn Region. 

Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, iQf. 6</. 

Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of tJie Sea, and its 
Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Knlargement of his formei 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, df. 

Memoirs of Count Mtot de Melito, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 365. 

Memoirs of Madame de Remusaty 1802 — 1808. By hei Grand- 
son, M. Paul de Remusat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 
HoEY and Mr. John Lillie. 4th Edition, cloth extra. This 
work was written by Madame de Remusat during the time she 
was living on the most intimate terms with the Empress Josephine, 
and is full of revelations respecting the private life of Bonaparte, and 
of men and politics of the first years of the century. Revelations 
which have already created a great sensation in Paris. 8vo, 2 vols., 32J. 

Menus (366, one for each day of the year). Translated from the 
French of Count Brisse, by Mrs. Matthew Clarke. Crown 
8vo, I or. (hL ' 

Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for this publica- 
tion, price \s, (>d, monthly. Vols. I., II., HI., IV., and V., hand- 
somely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 25^. each. 

Mendelssohn Family {The), Translated from the German of 
E. Bock. Demy 8vo, i6s, 

Michael Strogoff, 10s, 6d, and 55. 5(?tf Verne. 

Mitford {Miss), See " Our Village." 

Military Maxims, By Captain B. Terling. Medium i6mo, 
in roan case, with pencil for the pocket, lor. 6d, 

Mountain and Prairie : a Journey from Victoria to Winnipeg, 
z/fd Peace River Pass. By the Rev. Daniel M. Gordon, B.D., 
Ottawa. Small post 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 
8j. 6^. 

Music, iS^tf " Great Musicians." 

My Lady Greensleeves, By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 

**Comin* through the Rye," "Cherry Ripe," &c i vol. edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 
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Mysterious Island, By Jules Verne. 3 vols., imperial i6mo. 

150 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3^^. dd, each ; elaborately bound, gilt 
edges, 7^. td, each. Cheap Edition, with some of the Illustrations, 
cloth, gilt, 25, ; paper, \s, each. 

ATATIONAL Music of the World. By the late Henry F. 
^ ^ Chorley. Edited by H. G. Hewlett. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss, 6d, 

Naval Brigade in South Africa (The), By Henry F. Nor- 
BURY, C.B., R.N. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, los, 6d, 

New Child s Flay (A), Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 
fully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 12s, 6d, 

New Guinea {A Few Months in). By Octavius C. Stone, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations from the Author's own 
Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

What I did and what I saw. By L. M. D'Albertis, 

Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, Honorary Member and 
Gold Medallist of the I.R.G.S., C.M.Z.S., &c., &c. In 2 vols., 
demy Svo, cloth extra, with Maps, Coloured Plates, and numerous 
very fine Woodcut Illustrations, 42J. 

New Ireland. By A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth, a vols., 

demy 8vo, 30^. Cheaper Edition, i vol., crown 8vo, 8j. 6</. 

New Novels. Crown 8vo, cloth, 105. dd. per vol. : — 

Mary IKarston. By George MacDonald. 3 vols. Third Edition. 

Sarah de Beranffer. By Jean Ingelow. 3 vols. 

Don Jolin. By Jean Ingelow. 3 vols. 

Sunrise : A Story of these Times. By William Black. 3 vols. 

A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ''The 

Wreck of the Grosvenor," "John Holdsworth," &c 3 vols. 
Lisa Lena. By Edward Jenkins, Author of ''Ginx's Baby." 

2 vols. 

A Plot of the Present Day. By Kate Hope. 3 vols. 

Black Abbey. By M. Crommelin, Author of ''Queenie," &c. 

3 vols. 

Plower o* the Broom. By the Author of **Rare Pale Margaret," 

3 vols. 
The Qrandidiers : A Tale of Berlin. Translated from the German 

by Captain Wm. Savile. 3 vols. 
Errant : A Life Story of Latter-Day Chivalry. By Percy Greg, 

Author of "Across the Zodiac," &c. 3 vols. 
Fancy Free. By C. Gibbon. 3 vols. 
The Stillwater Tragredy. By J. B. Aldrich. 
Prince Fortune and Prince Fatal. By Mrs. Carrington, 

Author of ** My Cousin Maurice," &c. 3 vols. 
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JVew Novels {continued) : — 

An English Squire. By C. B. Coleridge, Author of ''Lady 

Betty," ♦* Hanbury Wills," &c. 3 vols. 
ChriBtowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 3 vols. 
Ur. Oaroli. By Miss Seguin. 3 vols. 
David Broome, Artist. By Miss O'Reilly. 3 vols. 
Braes of Tarrow. By Chas. Gibbon. 3 vols. 

Nice and Her Neighbours. By the Rev. Canon Hole, Author 

of ** A Book about Roses," ** A Little Tour in Ireland," &c Small 
4to, with numerous choice Illustrations, izr. 6^. 

Noble Words and Noble Deeds, From the French of E. Muller. 

Containing many Full-page Illustrations by Philippoteaux. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, 7j. 6^. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5x. 

North American Review {The\ Monthly, price 2s, 6d, 

Nothing to Wear ; and Two Millions, By W. A. Butler. 
New Edition. Small post 8vo, in stiff coloured wrapper, \s. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of ), 217 Coloured pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, dr. 



QBERAMMERGAU Passion Play. See "Art in the 

^^ Mountains." 

OBrien. See " Parhamentary History" and ** Irish Land 

Question." 

Old-Fhshioned Girl, See Alcott. 

On Horseback through Asia Minor, By Capt. Fred Burnaby, 

Royal Horse Guards, Author of "A Ride to Khiva." 2 vols., 
8vo, with three Maps and Portrait of Author, 6th Edition, 38J. ; 
Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, los, 6d, 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap., cloth extra. 
New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustrations, 5j. 

Our Village, By Mary Russell Mitford. Illustrated with 

Frontispiece Steel Engraving, and 12 full-page and 157 smaller Cuts 
of Figure Subjects and Scenes. Crown 4to, doth, gilt edges, 2ij. 

Our Woodland Trees, By F. G. Heath. Large post Svo, 

cloth, gilt edges, uniform with **Fern World " and ** Fern Paradise," 
by the same Author. 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of every 
British Tree) and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, 12s, 6d, Third 
Edition. 
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p A INTERS of All Schools, By Louis ViardoT, and other 

"*• Writers. 500 pp., super-royal 8vo, 20 Full-page and 70 smaller 
Engravings, cloth extra, 25^. A New Edition is issued in Half- 
crown parts, with fifty additional portraits, cloth, gilt edges, 31J. 6//. 

Painting {A Short History of the British School of). By 
Geo. H. Shepherd. Post 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d, 

Palliser (Afrs,) A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period. 
A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, upwards 
of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, i vol., 8vo, i/. is, 

' Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries, 8vo, i/. is, 

The China Collector's Pocket Companion, With, up- 
wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, $s. 

Parliamentary History £f the Irish Land Question {The), From 
1829 to 1869, and the Origin and Results of the Ulster Custom. By - 
R. Barry O'Brien, Barrister- at- Law, Author of " The Irish Land 
Question and English Public Opinion." 3rd Edition, corrected and 
revised, with additional matter. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in a Letter to the Author, says:— 
'*! thank you for kindly sending me your work, and I hope that the saJ and dis- 
creditable story which you ,have told so well in your narrative of the Irish Land 
Question may be useful at a period when we have more than ever of reason to desire 
that it should be thoroughly understood." 

Pathways of Palestine : a Descriptive Tour through the Holy 
Land. By the Rev. Canon Tristram. Illustrated with 44 per- 
manent Photographs. (The Photographs are large, and most perfect 
Specimens of the Art.) Published in 22 Monthly Parts, 4to, in 
Wrapper, 2s, 6d, each. 

"... The Photographs which illustrate these pages may justly claim, as M'orks 
of art, to be the most admirabljr executed views which have been produced. . . . 

"As tlie writer is on the point of making a fourth visit of exploration to tli9 
country, anv new discoveries which come under observation will be at once incor- 
porated in this work." 

Peasant Life in the West of England, By Francis George 
Heath, Author of ** Sylvan Spring,*' ** The Eem World." Crowu 
8vo, about 350 pp., los, 6d, 

Petites Leqons de Conversation et de Grammaire : Oral and 
Conversational Method ; being Lessons introducing the most Useful 
Topics of Conversation, upon an entirely new principle, &c. By 
F. Julien, French Master at King Edward the Sixth's School, 
Birmingham. Author of "The Student's French Examiner," ** First 
Steps in Conversational French Grammar," which see. 

Phillips (Z.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference, 8vo, 
i/. I is. (>d. 

Photography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 
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Physical Treatise -on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. E. H. 
Gordon, B.A. With about 200 coloured, full-page, and other 
Illustrations. Among the newer portions of the work may be 
enumerated : All the more recent investigations on Striae by Spottis- 
woode, De la Rue, Moulton, &c., an account of Mr. Crooke's recent 
researches ; full descriptions and pictures of all the modern Magnetic 
Survey Instruments now used at Kew Observatory ; full accounts 'of 
all the modem work on Specific Inductive Capacity,, and of the more 
recent determination of the ratio of Electric units (v). In respect to 
the number and beauty of the Illustrations, the work is quite unique. 
2 vols., 8vo, sdr. 

Pinto {Major Serpa), See " How I Crossed Africa." 
PlutarcKs Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 

Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols., 8vo, 2/. lOf.; half-morocco, 
gilt top, 3/. Also in I voL, royal 8vo, 800 pp., cloth extra, i%s.\ 
half-bound, 2lx. - 

Poems of the Lnner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with many 
additional Poems. Small post 8vo, cloth, ^s. 

Poganuc People: their Loves and Lives. By Mrs, Beecher 
Stowe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

Polar Expeditions. See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahan, 
and Nares. 

Poynter {Edward J., R.A). See " Illustrated Text-books." 

Practical (A) Handbook to the Principal Schools of England. 
By C. E. Pascoe. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. dd. 

Prejevalsky (N. M.) From Kulja, across the Tian Shan to Lob- 
nor. Translated by E. Delmar Morgan, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, 
with a Map. idr. 

Primitive Folk Moots ; or, Open-Air Assemblies in Britain. 
By George Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., Honorary Secretary to the 
Folk-Lore Society, Author of ** Index of Municipal Offices." i vol., 
crown 8vo, cloth, izr. 

This work deals with an earlier phase of the history of English 
Institutions than has yet been attempted. 

Publisher^ Circular {The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 3</. 

Pyrenees {The). By Henry Blackburn. With 100 Illustra- 
tions by GusTAVE DORE, a New Map of Routes, and Information for 
Travellers, corrected to i88r. With a description of Lourdes in 1880. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6d. 
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JDAMBAUD {Alfred). History of Russia y, from its Origin 
-* *- to the Year 1877. With Six Maps. Translated by Mrs. L. B. 
1 / r .2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 38^. 

Recollections of Writers, By Charles and Mary Cowden 

Clarke. Authors of ** The Concordance to Shakespeare,'* &c. ; 
with Letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Charles Dickens ; and a Preface by Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, joj. 6</. 

Remusai {Madame de). See " Memoirs of." 

Robinson {Phil). See " In my Indian Garden," " Under the 
Punkah." 

Rochefoucauld's Reflections. Bayard Series, 2s. 6d. 

Rogers (5.) Pleasures of Memory. See "Choice Editions of 
Choice Books." 2s. dd. 

Rose in Bloom. See Alcott. 

The Rose Library. Popular Literature of all countries. Each 

, volume, IX. ; cloth, 2j. (id. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated — . 

1. Sea-O-ull Bock. By Jules Sandeau. Illustrated. 

2. Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to "Little Women." 

4. The House on Wheels. By Madame de Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. Little Men. By Louisa M. Alcott. Dble. vol., 2s. \ cloth, jj. dd. 

6. The Old-Fashioned G-irl. By Louisa M. Alcott. Double 

vol., 25, ; cloth, 3J. 6^. 

7. The KEistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 

8. Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Toungr People, Single and 

Married. 

9. T7ndine, and the Two Captains. By Baron De La Motte 

FouQUfi. A New Translation by F. E. BuNNETT. Illustrated. 

10. Drazy Miller's Dowry, and the Elder's Wife. By Saxe 

Holm. 

11. The Four G-old Pieces. By Madame GouRAUD. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

12. Work. A Story of Experience. First Portion. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. 

13. Be^inningr Agraln. Being a Continuation of "Work." By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 

14. Picoiola; or, the Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintine. 

Numerous Graphic Illustrations. 
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T/ie Rose Library {contintied) : — 

15. Bobert's Holidays. Illustrated. 

16. The Two Children of St. Dominfiro. Numerous Illustrations. 

17. Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag*. 

18. Stowe (Mrs. H, B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island. 
19. The Minister's Wooing*. 

20. Betty's Brifirht Idea. 

21. ■ The Qhost in the Mill. 

22. — — Captain Kidd's Money. 

23. We and onr Neighbours. Double vol., 2s, 

24. — -^ My Wife and I. Double vol., 2J. ; cloth, gilt, 3^. 6d, 

25. Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. 

26. liOwell's My Study Window. 

27. Holmes (O. W.) The Guardian An^el. 

28. Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a G-arden. 

29. Hitherto. By the Author of ** The Gayworthys." 2 vols., is. each. 
3a Helen's Babies. By their Latest Victim. 

31. The Barton Experiment. By the Author of " Helen's Babies." 

32. Dred. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Double vol., 2j. ; cloth, 

gilt, 3J. 6d, 

33. Warner (C. D.) In the Wilderness. 

34. Six to One. A Seaside Story. 

35. Nothingr to Wear, and Two Millions. 

36. Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. 

Russell (W. Clarke), See "A Sailor's Sweetheart," 3 vols., 
3 1 J. 6/. ; "Wreck of the Grosvenor," 6s, ; **John Holdsworth (Chief 
Mate)," 6s, 

Russell {JV, H,, LL,n,) The Tour of the Prince of Wales in 
India. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. Fully Illustrated by Sydney 
P. Hall, M.A. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 52J. 6^. ; 
Large Paper Edition, 84r. 

^ANCTA Christina: a Story of the First Century, By 
•^ Eleanor E. Or lebar. With a Preface by the Bishop of Winchester. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5j. 

Seonee : Sporting in tJie Satpura Range of Central India, and in 
the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 

Sevefi Years in South Africa : Travels, Researches, and Hunting 
Adventures between the Diamond-Fields and the Zambesi (1872 — 
1879). By Dr. Emil Holub. With over 100 Original Illustrations 
and 4 Maps. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 42J-. 
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Serpent Charmer (The) : a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 
Louis Rousselet, Author of ** India and its Native Princes." 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7^. (>d. ; 
plainer binding, 5^. 

Shakespeare (The Boudoir). Edited by Henry Cundell. 

Carefully bracketted for reading aloud ; freed from all objectionable 
matter, and altogether free from notes. Price 2s. 6d. each volume, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Contents : — Vol I., Cymbeline — Merchant of 
Venice. Each play separately, paper cover, is. Vol. II., As You 
Like It — King Lear — Much Ado about Nothing. Vol. III., Romeo 
and Juliet — Twelfth Night — ^King John. The hitter six plays sepa- 
rately, paper cover, ^, 

Shakespeare Key (The), Forming a Companion to "The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare." By Charles and Mary 
CowDEN Clarke. Demy 8vo, 8oo pp., 2ij. 

Shooting: its Appliances^ Practice, and Purpose, By James 

Dalziel Dougall, F.S.A., F.Z.A., Author of "Scottish Field 
Sports," &C. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, los, 6d, 

"The book is admirable in every wav We wish it every success." — GMe. 

"A veiy complete treatise Likely to take high rank as an authority on 

shooting.— Datfy News, 

Silent Hour ( The), See " Gentle Life Series." 

Silver Pitchers, See Alcott. 

Simon (yules). See " Government of M. Thiers." 

Six to One, A Seaside Story. i6mo, boards, is, 

• 

Smith (G^ Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries, By the late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, 6th Edition, i&r. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, By the late 

G. Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6th Edition, i6j, 

An entirely New Edition, completely revised and re- 

v^ritten by the Rev. Professor Sayce, Queen's College, Oxford. 
DemySvo, l&f. 

Snow-Shoes and Canoes; or, the Adventures of a Fur-Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, doth 
extra, gilt edges, 7^. 6d, ; plainer binding, 5x. 
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Songs and Etchings in Shcule and Sunshine, By J. R G. 
Illustrated with 44 Etchings. Small 4to, cloth, gilt tops, 25^. 

South African Campaign^ 1879 (^<?)- Compiled by J. P. 

MACKINNON (formerly 72nd Highlanders), and S. H. Shadbolt ; 
and dedicated, by permission, to Field-Marshal H.R.H« The Duke 
of Cambridge. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 2/. icxr. 

South Kensington Museum. Published, with the sanction of 

the Science and Art Department, in Monthly Parts, each con- 
taining 8 Plates, price is* Volume I., containing 12 numbers, hand- 
somely bound, I dr. 

Stanley {H, M.) Hoiv I Found Livingstone, Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, *I5, dd, ; large Paper Edition, \os, 6d, 

*^My Kalulu^^ Prince^ King, and Slave, A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown 8vo, about 430 pp. , with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, *js, 6d, 

Coomassie and Magdala, A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, i6s, 

Through the Dark Continent^ which see. 



Story of a Mountain {The), By E. Reclus. Translated by 
Bertha Ness. 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
*J5, td. 

Story of a Soldier^ s Life (The) ; or, Peace, War, and Mutiny, 
By Lieut.-General John Alexander Ewart, C.B., Aide-de-Camp 
to the Queen from 1859 to 1872. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. 

Story of the Zulu Campaign (The), By Major Ashe (late 
King's Dragoon Guards), apd Captain the Hon. E. V. Wyatt- 
Edgell (late 17th Lancers, killed at Ulundi). Dedicated by special 
permission to Her Imperial Highness the Empress Eugenie. 8vo, i6r. 

Story without an End, From the German of Carovd, by the late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, 7^. dd, 

' square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey. 2s, 6d, 



Stowe (Mrs, Beecher) Dred, Cheap Edition, boards, 2s, Cloth, 

gilt edges, 3^. dd. 
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Siowe {Mrs. Beecher) Footsteps of the Master, With Illustra- 
tions and red borders. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

■ Geography, with 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 4?. 6d. 
Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, is. ; Library Edition, 



AS, 6d, 
t 



Betty s Bright Ldea, is. 

Jl^ Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson's History. 

Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6j.* 

Minister's Wooing. 5^.; Cop3rright Series, is, 6d,; cl, 2^.* 

Old Town Folk, 6s. ; Cheap Edition, 2s, 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, 3J. 6//. 

Our Folks at Poganuc. 10s, 6d. 



We and our Neighbours. 1 vol., small post 8vo, 6s, 

Sequel to **My Wife and I."* 

Fink and White Tyranny. Small post Svo, 3J. 6d, 



Cheap Edition, is, 6d, and 2s. 

Queer Little People, is, ; cloth, 2s. 

Chimney Comer, is, ; cloth, is, 6d. 

The Pearl of Ort^s Island. Crown Svo, 5^.* 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap., 2s. 



Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 

Chromo-lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. Dem 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2^s, 

Studenfs French Examiner. By F. Julien, Author of " Petites 
Lemons de Conversation etdeGrammaire." Square crown Svo, cloth, 2j 

I 

Studies in German Literature. By Bayard Taylor. Edited 

by Marie TAVfcOR. With an Introduction by the Hon. George ! 

H. BoKER. Svo, cloth extra, icxr. 6d, 

• See also Rose Library. 
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Studies in tJie Theory of Descent By Dr. Aug. Weismann, 

Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated and edited by 
Raphael Meldola, F.C.S., Secretary of the Entomological Society 
of London. Part I. — "On the Seasonal Dimorphism of Butterflies," 
containing Original Communications by Mr. W. H. Edwards, of 
Coalburgh. With two Coloured Plates. Price of Part. I. (to Sub- 
scribers for the whole work only), &f ; Part II. (6 coloured plates), idf. ; 
Part III., 6j. 

Sugar Beet (The), Including a History of the Beet Sugar 

Industry in Europe, Varieties of the Sugar Beet, Examination, Soils, 
Tillage, Seeds and Sowing, Yield and Cost of Cultivation, Harvesting, 
Transportation, Conservation, Feeding Qualities of the Beet and of 
the Pulp, &c. By L, S.Ware. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, 21 j. 

Sullivan (A. M., M.F,). See " New Ireland." 

Sulphuric Acid (A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of). 
By A. G. and C. G. Lock, Consulting Chemical Engineers. With 
77 Construction Plates, and other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 2/. I2j. 6d. 

Sumner {Hon, Charles), See Life and Letters. 

Sunrise: A Story of These Times. By William Black, 

Author of ** A Daughter of Heth," &c. 3 vols., 31J. 6d. 

Surgeon^ s Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in War. By 
Dr. Friedrich Esmarch, Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Kiel, and Surgeon-General to the Prussian Army. Translated by 
H. H. Glutton, B.A. Cantab, F.R.C.S. Numerous Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations, 8vo, strongly bound in flexible leather, i/. &r. 

Sylvan Spring. By Francis George Heath. Illustrated by 

12 Coloured Plates, drawn by.F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., Artist and 
Author of " Familiar Wild Flowers;" by 16 full-page, and more than 
100 other Wood Engravings. Large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 12s, 6d. 



'TAUCHNITZS English Editions of German Authors. 
•^ Each volume, cloth flexible, 2J. ; or sewed, \s. 6d. (Catalogues post 
free on application. ) 



(B.) German and English Dictionary. Cloth, \s. 6d,; 



roan, 2s, 



2s, 6d. 



French and English. Paper, is. 6d, ; cloth, 2s. ; roan 
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Tauchnitz (B.) Italian and English Dictionary, Paper, if. 6^.; 

cloth, 2s, ; roan, 2j. (xi, 

Spanish and English, Paper, \s, 6d, ; cloth, 2S, ; roan. 



2s, (yd, 

New Testament, Cloth, 2s, ; gilt, 2s, 6d. 



Taylor {Bayard)* See " Studies in German Literature." 

Through America ; or^ Nine Months in the United States, By 
W. G. Marshall, M.A. With nearly lOO Woodcuts of Views of 
Utah country and the famous Yosemite Valley; The Giant Trees, 
New York, Niagara, San Francisco, &c. ; containing a full account 
of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during his visits to Salt Lake 
City in 1878 and 1879. In I vol., demy 8vo, 2\s, 

Through the Dark Continent : The Sources oftlie Nile; Around 
the Great Lakes, and down the Congo. By Henry M. Stanley. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, containing 150 Full-page and other Illustrations, 
2 Portraits of the Author, and 10 Maps, 42J. Seventh Thousand. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with some of the Illustrations and Maps. 
I vol., I2s. 6d, 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in India, See Russell. 

Trees and Ferns, By F. G. Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 

edges, with numerous Illustrations, 3^*. 6d, 
Two Friends, By Lucien Biart, Author of " Adventures of 

a Young Naturalist," ** My Rambles in the New World," &c. Small 
post 8vo, numerous Illustrations, gilt edges, 7^. 6d, ; plainer binding, 5^. 

Two Supercargoes {The) ; or, Adventures in Savage Africa. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Full-page Illustrations. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7j. 6d, ; plainer binding, 5j. 



T JNDER the Punkah. By Phil Robinson, Author of "In 

^ my Indian Garden." Crown 8vo, limp cloth, uniform with the 
above, 3J. 6^. 

Up and Down; or. Fifty Years^ Experiences in Australia, 
California, New Zealand, India, China, and the South Pacific. 
Being the Life History of Capt. W. J. Barry. Written by Himself. 
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